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From the Literary Gazette. 
MODERN POETS. 


ON THE NATURE OF LORD BYRON’S POETRY. 


SIR, 
BEFORE I enter upon a critical ex- 
amination of other poets, I shall 
devote avother paper to Lord Byron,* as 
Ihave not yet exhausted the subject. 
His best works, in my opinon, are his 
Corsair and his Lara, because they com- 
prise more strength of conception, and, 
at times, more correctness of language, 
than any of the rest. They prove, too, 
that the heroic couplet is this author’s 
forte ; and as it is also the metre, in 
which weak writers are sure to fail, his 
success must at least exclude him from 
that class. And yet, I can scarcely say, 
that even in these works, he shews him- 
self a whit more correct than the “slov- 
enly Dryden.” His ‘ten low words oft 
éreep in one dull line,” and sometimes in 
four lines together. There is likewise a 
fault very frequent in his narrative—the 
change of tense from the past to the pre- 
sent. Ihave a passage before me where 
there are five changes in eleven lines; 
the following is a shorter instance. 


~-----=* They seized him each a torch, 
And fire the dome from minaret to porch, 
A stern delight was fixed in Conrad’s eyes.” 
Corsair. 


Another ungraceful mode of diction his P 


Lordship possesses in common with al- 


a 





* See pp, 217, 242. 
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most all our writers, particularly of prose. 
It is the too frequent recurrence of the 
same prepositions, where they are not 
used in corresponding members of a sen- 
tence. I shall explain my meaning better 
by an example— 
‘ Twere vain to paint to what his feelings grew.’ 
Corsair. 

Here the first to marks the infinitive 
mood, and the second the dative, case. 
In a language like our own, where ter- 


‘Miinations are so seldom allowed, those 


feeble substitutes, to, with, by, from, &c. 
should, at least, be prevented, as far as 
possible, from acting different parts in 
the same line. 

I could mention innumerable instances 
where other inattentions to composition: 
either obscure or deface his poetry. Iile- 
gitimate rhymes, such as sent and instru- 
ment—brow and glow—bring and 
banquetting —besides the recurrence of” 
the same rhyme at the distance of only 
one or two couplets, To the same cause, 
I am sure, may be attributed several re- 
dundancies, such as “bows his bent 
head,”—for if it be bowed, it mast be 
bent—several absurdities, such as—“ in’ 
icy smoothness flowed”—for ice cannot 
be said to flow—and several mean 
hrases, such as, “that fair she,” and 
“‘ what ails thee ?” 


The licence of using a 


where the measure does not admit of 
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282 Modern English Poets—Lord Byron. 


them, is very tempting to a hasty writer, 
and accordingly Lord Byron indulges in 
it beyond all reason. For instance, 


“The accents his scarce moving pale lips 
spoke.” 

“ Bat like that cold wave it stood still.” 

‘* And dull the filin along his dim eye grew.” 


such awkward accentuations always give 
an idea either of a forced style or of 
metrical inability. 

Again, what can be more ungainly 
than such a line as this? 


“In sooth---its truth must others rue.” 
and one would think if the author had 
ever read the following line twice : 
“ All that can eye or sense delight.” 


lis ear must have taught him, that had 
he written it thus, 


‘¢ All that can sense or eye delight.” 


he would have prevented the feeble 
effect of the open vowels, and have also 
added to the melody by the contiguous 
repetition of the vowel 7. For one great 
charm of harmonious versification arises 
from alliteration by vowels. It has in- 


finitely more delicacy and grace than 


alliteration by consonants. I do not re- 
member that any writer of criticism has 
ever alluded to it, but all those who are 
remarkable for harmony have practised 
it. It was one of the secrets of Virgil’s 
music; and since I have mentioned him, 
I will instance a line which shows how 
much he felt its elegance, 


*¢ Damonis musam dicemus et Alphesiboei.”’ 


Had he transposed it, as the metre would 
have permitted, thus, 


‘*¢ Dicemus musam Damonis et Alphesiboci.” 


the melody would have been lost. Such 
transposition, too, would have accorded 
better with a former line, of which that 
quoted is almost a repetition, namely, 


“ Pastorum musam Damonis et Alphesiboei.” 


Therefore the alteration, which for any 
other purpose was quite unnecessary, 
proves how muci he studied this mode 
of melodizing his metres. Lord Byron 
has used it to an extravagant extent in 
the following line: 


*¢ And strained with rage the chain on which 
he gazed.” 
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There is one improvement, however, 
visible ‘in the latter productions of his 
Lordship—the omission of antiquated 
phraseology. He has even discarded it 
in his last Canto of the Childe Hurold, 
though the former were full of it. Almost 
the only dead word or phrases I can re- 
collectin his Corsajraud Lara, are “there 
be murmurs,” “there be things,” and 
“there be faces,” These expressions, 
indeed, be true Yorkshire. Why he is 
so fond of calling a physician a leech, I 
cannot possibly discover, 

His Siege of Corinth contains some 
most magnificent passages, sadly dis- 
figured, however, by changes of measure. 
It is an outrageous Pindaric; ,and in 
one page of it may be found a specimen 
of every known metre,—from the Lilli- 
putian Ode, to “ There wasan old Cobler.” 
Who that reads these lines, 


And the mournfal sound of the barbarous horn, 
And the flap of the banners that flit as they’re 
borne, &c. 


but must call to mind, 


** That tumbled the cow with the crumpled 
horn, 


That tossed the dog quite over the corn,” &c. 


All these, I confess, are but small 


‘blots; and yet they occur so frequently, 


as to create a perpetual recoil of taste. 
In fact, I know numbers, (and I was my- 
self one of them,) who could not bring 
themselves to read beyond a few pages, 
in consequence of their unattractive style ; 
neither was it till very lately, that, im- 
pelled by the praises which I heard on 
every side, and from the best judges, I 
resolutely set about examining those 
works as a task. Here, indeed, I could 
perceive, through all their ungracefulness, 
those rich mines of thought and feeling, 
which appear almost inexhaustible. 
What, for instance, can be more ex- 
quisite than this passage from the Childe? 


** Ah, then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which, but an hour ago, 
Blushed with the praise of their own loveliness: 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts.” 


The last picture I prefer far beyond 
the celebrated, 
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“¢ Et trepide matres pressere ad pectora natos,”’ 
because it is more interesting in its na- 
ture, and more intensely pathetic. 

The following 1 is quite new, and terri- 
bly characteristic of such a man as Lara: 


__-----** That smile, if oft observed and near, 
Waned in its mirth and withered to a sneer, 
That smile might reach his lip, but passed not by; 
Nor e’er could trace its laughter to his eye.” 


And as a picture of nature, nothing can 
be more sublime than this single stroke, 
in the description of a stormy night : 


‘“‘ From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder !”----- 
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But 1 might quote hisbeauties without 
number. It is more my object to show 
his faults, ig the hope that he may here- 
after avoid them; or for the sake of 
others, who are hia imitators, without 
having half his talents. Let it be re- 
membered, that a faulty, but superior 
writer, has the sins of a whole host to 
answer for. Minor witlings, who.cannot 
imbibe his genius, adopt his mauner ; 
and though they are unable to make 
common cause with his excellencies, are, 
at least, fully adequate to support bim 
with a kindred troop of defects, B. 








LORD DE GREY, 


OR THE STOIC, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.” 
a ——— 
From the European Magazine. 


AN is sufficient for himself ;” 
said the oracle of a solitary inn as 
he finished the contents of his bowl, and 
departed without paying for it—* Man 
is sufticient for himself!” repeated a pale 
lean boy, taking up the well-laden bas- 
ket he had already carried some miles ; 
and this sublime sentence consoled him 
a little for the various rents and deficien- 
cies in his apparel—* It is very odd 
(continued he) that Dame Giles cannot 
suffice for herself too: but when I am 
older she shall send me no more errands,” 
—By the dim light of the moon, the 
young reasoner saw in the lane he was 
traversing, a horse witbout a rider, and a 
man stretched near it among some 
shrubs, After a moment’s pause, Mau- 
rice remembered the sentence he had 
heard of man’s all-sufficiency, and ven- 
tured to approach the stranger whose 
groans expressed anguish. He was a 
man of stern countenance with good at- 
tire :— Child, (said he) I am a travel- 
ler without friends in this country—as- 
sist me to rise and walk, or bring help.” 
— With all my heart, sir!” answered 
Maurice ; “ but you must wait while I 
carry my ‘basket home."—* Do you not 
see that my leg is broken ?”—“ Yes, 
Sir, but the poor dame at the lane’s end 
is dying, and must carry her the wine 
in my basket, because she is old and 
poor. May’ st thou live to be old thy- 


self !” said thestranger ina broken voire ? 
“ Go to her, and then bring me help.” 
“Man is not sufficient for himéelf, 
then !” whispered Maurice, as he ramté 
the dying woman's hut, and from thence 
to the parsonage where he usually lived) 
The inhabitant of that solitary and haif- 
ruined house accompanied bim | hack to 
the forlorn stranger, who accepted: his 
offered hospitality. There is, it has 
been said, a certain signal by which hon- 
est men ascertain each other, and this is, 
perhaps, the true secret of freemasonry, 
‘The curate’s countenance bore this signet, 
and the stranger entered his house as if it 
had been a brother’s. In addition’to his 
holy office, the good pastor possesseib 
some skill in casual ailments, and hig 
guest’s limb was not sufficiently inyored 
to require more. Maurice was the at-~ 
tendant of his bed-chambers. for he 
would allow no female to approach him. 
When he had resided three weeks at 'the 
parsonage, he suddenly desired the cu- 
rate to speak with him alone. “ Sir, 
(said he) we must be better known to 
each other. You have not asked my 
name, nor have [ questioned you, bat TI 
perceive we can exchange benefits, We 
are both, perhaps, equally poor; Tin 
friends, you in the opinion.of the world: 
Give me this boy whom yoo have taught 
to res and serve age’: he 
will live, I think to deservealt olman’s 
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blessing, and I shall grow happier by 
bestowing it.” 

The curate of Rochdale was silent a 
few moments, and seemed struggling with 
sudden pain ; but he recovered himself, 
and replied—‘ You have not chosen 
unwisely ; I tiave children, but I honour 
my nephew's talents more than their’s. 
If he consents to leave me”—* Stop !” 
exclaimed his abrupt guest—*“ you have 
a wife, I kaow, whom you wish to con- 
sult—ge and show your domestic defer- 
ence to her opinion, but let me hear no- 
thing of it—I abhor whatever indicates 
the influence ofa woman.” 

Mordaunt, the benevolent curate, re- 
tired with a full heart into his wife’s 
apartment—“ I was not mistaken (said 
he) your father has fixed his stera heart 
on our young nephew—whether he has 
forgotten or disdains to recognise me, I 
caunot discover ; but we ought to bless 
the | fortunate chance which has introduc- 
ed a deserted relative to his notice.” 

The meek wife had all the noble in- 
tegrity of a husband, but a mother’s feel- 
ings prevailed——“ If he could have seen 
our daughters or our infant boy, he would 
love them as he loves Maurice—Is it 
possible that he can adopt this boy with- 
out a single thought of us ?” 

“Tam not certain (replied her hus- 
band) that he knows under whose roof 
he is a guest. But if he is unconscious, 
let us not, for a selfish purpose, risque the 
welfare of an unfortunate child whom we 
cannot indemnify for the loss of such a 
patron. We have deserved your fath- 
er's anger by our rash marriage, and I 
rather choose to bear his silent indiffer- 
ence, than to sue for pardon and be re- 
pulsed.” 

Maurice heard some part of this con- 
versation without understanding its im- 
port. He was only astonished that a 
rich and powerful nobleman should deem 
a poor boy’s society desirable ; and be- 
gan to. doubt whether man can always 
be sufficient for himself. He wondered 
why his kind aunt, as he was accustom- 
ed to call the curate’s wife, never ven- 
tured into Lord De Grey’s presence, or 
passed his chamber-door without tears. 

One day he stole in himself, leading his 


favourite playmate her eldest daughiter, 
to look at the important stranger when 
they thought him sleeping. “ Take her disputes often rose to violence when their 
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out of my sight, wretched boy !” said 
Lord De Grey starting from his pillow ; 
but he soon forgot the offence, andi on 
the following morning his equipage ar- 
rived to convey him with his new favour- 
ite from the parsonage. Lord De Grey 
entered it with a firm step and an un- 
moved countenance, while the curate 
stood on the threshold without bending 
his head ; but the peer suddenly held 
out his hand—*“ U know you, Mordaunt, 
and I know this boy’s claims on my pro- 
tection—your disinterested zeal for him 
shall be repaid to your own children— 
Do not ask me to see the daughter who 
deceived me, but I pardon and honour 
her husband.” 

The carriage instantly moved away, 
while Maurice wept in silence for the 
loss of his yoong companions, whom he 
was not allowed to name. His patron 
presented him to a graceful boy, a year 
younger than himself, whose education 
he was ordered to partake. This boy, 
the only acknowledged grandson of Lord 
De Grey, and heir of his family’s hon- 
ours, had a heart and talents formed to 
embellish them. But his grandfather, 
soured by disappointed pride, endeav- 
oured to believe that all the miseries of 
life proceed from men’s dependence on 
each other, and he constantly repeated, 
“ Man ought to be sufficient for himself.” 
—* Friendship (he said to his two young 
pupils) is a mere interchange of benefits ; 
love is only an extension of one’s self :— 
there is no disguise necessary for that 
great principle of human nature, self in- 
terest ; and no man, therefore, should be 
required to depend on another.” Per- 
haps he did not perceive how easily his 
pupils inferred from this doctrine that 
they owed him no obedience beyond 
their own pleasure. Taught to ascribe 
every act to a selfish motive, they saw no 
merit in his bounty, and no motive for 
their occasional submission, except their 
present advantage. Man, says Lord 
Bacon, and every noble animal, 13 1m- 
proved by dependence on a superior 
Being ; but these young cynics were de- 
prived of that sense of support which 1s 
inspired by filial love, and carried to Its 
highest perfection by our ideas of a Cre- 
ator. As forbearance and forgiveness 
made no part of their moral code, thar 
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wishes clashed. On one of these occa- 
sions, Lord De Grey exclaimed, address- 
ing himself to his grandson—* Since ha- 
tred aud revenge are the most painful of 
all sensations, I require you for your 
own sake, not for mine, to renounce 
them.” —“ I am the best judge, sir, (re- 
plied he) of my own feelings, and I know 
none so painful as equality with a name- 
less intruder, the foster-son of a mendi- 
cant.” 

«“ Man is sufficient for himeelf,”—re- 
peated Maurice ; aad before the dawn 
of the next morning, he quitted his ben- 
efactor’s house with only a few pounds 
in his purse, and one change of linen in 
his pocket. But when he stood on the 
edge of the shore from whence, in the 
desperation of insulted pride, he had re- 
solved to embark as a common soldier, 
some thoughts of his early home returned, 
and he remembered the kind curate of 
Rochdale with those grateful feelings 
whichineek benevolence ts sureto create, 
Instead of presenting himself to the re- 
eruiting-officer, he took his seat on a 
northern mail, and soon reached the ob- 
scure valley where his infancy had been 
speut. Mordaunt, the curate, received 
him with a silent embrace, and led him 
to his fire-side, Where his first enquiry 
was for the lovely blue-eyed girl he had 
once attempted to introduce to Lord De 
Grey. The curate, without answering, 
seated him at his supper-table ; and 
when Maurice had refreshed himself, said 
sternly, “ [ would give bread even to 
a feion who trusts me—read that letter !”’ 
—It was the hand-writing of Lord De 
Grey, and contained these words. 

“The boy I received from you has 
robbed me, By an exact imitation of 
my signature, he has obtained four thou- 
sind pounds, which have been traced into 
his hands, 1 pardon the theft and the 
fraud, but not the ingratitude. Bid him 
ly, if he ventures to seek shelter near 
you. It is too late to save him by other 
Means,” 

Maurice's eyes stiffened as they dwelt 
on these terrible words, and his lips were 
palsied. Mordaunt pointed to the only 
horse which fed on his jittle glebe, and 
“ged him to depart while the darkness 
of night remained.—* Ab, Sir!” said 

laurice with a sudden yght in his coun- 
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tenance, “ you were my first teacher— 
can you believe me guilty ?”—The old 
man wept and pressed his hand to his 
bosom ; but at that instant the bell of 
his gate was rung violently,—* You 
have held an innocent hand!” cried 
Maurice, as he ran himself to open the 
gate, at which a stranger stood with a 
sealed parcel, which he gave and disap- 
peared. It was addressed to the curate, 
who opened and found within it bank- 
notes to the amount of five hundred 
pounds,—* See, Maurice, (said he) the 
provision made for your flight by your 
benefactor—take it, and shelter yourself 
in another country. But do not hopeto 
avoid dependence on your fellow crea- 
tures: their good opinion is necessary to 
your welfare, and you have given force 
to accusation by neglecting it. Go and 
create for yourself that sanctuary which 
is enjo¥ed by men who live for the ben- 
efit of society. Compare the solitary 
obelisk with those clustered pillars which 
support the roof of our noblest instita- 
tions, and then deternyine which is the 
most useful and dignified.” —Thus gent- 
ly inumating hope rather than censure, 
the pastor led his guest again to his 
threshold, urged speed, and gave a fare- 
well blessing. Maurice felt the tender- 
ness of his bounty, but he also felt that 
his own guilt seemed undoubted. Fre 
ran through his veins at the thought ; and 
plunging spurs into his horse, he turned 
it, not towards the nearest seaport, ac- 
cording to Mordaunt’s command, but in 
the high-road to London. 

Lord De Grey was seated musing ia 
his library at midaoight, when Maurice 
suddenly stood before him, pale and gasp- 
ing for breath. You have placed my 
life and honour at stake, my lord !—and 
I come to redeem them. Do not ex 
me to seal your accusation by flight. Iff 
am guilty, [ donot deserve shelter; if 
you believe me innocent, let me prove it.” 

“ Unhappy boy !” said his patron, 
starting as if he bad felt himself ail the 
shame and penalty of the crime—* what 
avails your innocence against a host of 
circumstances? How can you confront 
the world after the infamy of such a 
trial ?”——“* Man is not sufficient for him- 
self then !” said Maurice, with a bitter 
smule—** how often have you taught me 
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to live as if I'stood alone in the world, 
without loving, fearing or trusting any 
one except myself !—Could you censure 
me even if I had made your property my 
own, in defiance of public opinion ?— 
and by what right do you now expect 
me to surrender my feelings to yours ? 
—But, my lord, I have not robbed you. 
An instinct, truer and better than your 
reason, forbade me to injure my benefac- 
tor, though he licensed me by his lessons.” 
Lord De Grey grew pale, and his very 
vitals seemed crushed by this reproach. 
Truth hasa tone and attitude which can- 
not be borrowed :—he felt them, and 
snatching up his roquelare, threw it on 
Maurice’s shoulders —“ Begone, (said 
he) save yourself, lest I execrate my ex- 
istence, My doors are beset with spies, 
but in this you may escape. Why do 
you linger, Maurice ?— What is it you 
desire more from me ?”— Omy your 
blessing (he replied) such as a father 
would give a repenting son.’—De Grey 
fell upon his neck in the bitterness of 
anguish; then covering his face, closed 
the door upon him. At the foot of the 
most private staircase stood young De 
Grey, listening to his grandfather’s move- 
ments.—‘* Whither are you going, Mau- 
rice ? (he exclaimed, as the unwilling fu- 
gitive rushed past him) for what purpose 
do you come ?”—* Not for a base one !” 
answered Maurice hastily, throwing off 
his protector’s cloak—‘ I go to chal- 
lenge and extort justice.’—He ran on, 
but found himself forcibly held ; aod 
looking back, saw Edward De Grey up- 
on his knees.—‘* You are the culprit, 
then ;” said he, in a faltering voice, for 
his pure heart felt no triumph in the fall 
of his enemy.—* I am utterly undone,” 
replied Edward, “ if you provoke inqui- 
ry. Only absent yourself a few months 
—submit to leave the affair ambiguous, 
and you will bind me to you forever. I 
have unlimited credit now on my grand- 
father’s banker, and my purse shall be 
our’s,’—All the pride of a generous 
heart, all the force of the blow levelled 
at his honour, was felt hy Maurice at that 
instant. ‘* This is too much, Edward ! 
you have robbed me of my fair fame 
where I valued it more than life, and 
you dare to offer me a price :”-—“ f am 
more miserable than you can guess !” re- 
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turned young De Grey, wringing his 
hand—-* for I cannot confide ali even to 
you—but I will go with you to prison, if 
you will not pity my grandfather's old 
age, and save our family’s honour,” — 
Maurice stood a few steps beyond the 
outer gate of Lord De Grey’s mansion, 
undetermined and in an agony of doubt, 
when two officers of justice suddenly 
sprang upon him. He surrendered him- 
self without resistance, and was led to 
the usual auditory, where he learned that 
the forged paper ascribed to him had 
been preseated to Lord De Grey’s bank- 
er by a man who professed to have re- 
ceived it from his hand, and had bronght 
witnesses to prove that they had seen 
Maurice affix his signature. Maurice, 
in silent consternation, saw his own 
name accurately endorsed on the forged 
bill, and now remembered having signed 
a list of subscribers to a charitable plan 
brought to him by an unknown petition- 
er of imposing appearance in a_ public 
room on the day mentioned by the wit- 
nesses. <A fac-simile of his hand-writing 
might have been thus obtained, but his 
examiners informed him that a search of 
his person was indispensable. Even the 
presiding magistrate’s countenance ex- 
pressed surprise and grief when the bank- 
notes found upon him were recognized 
by the banker’s clerk as part of those 
paid to the bearer of the forgery.. Mau- 
rice, with the spirit and simplicity of 
truth, could only state the fact of their 
conveyance to his foster-father’s house ; 
and the presence of the curate was ac- 
cordingly required to attest it.» But the 
chief actor in this plot had disappeared : 
the utterer of the fabricated note could no 
where be found : and though Maurice's 
guilt seemed substantiated without him, 
his innocence could not be made perfect- 
ly clear until his accuser’s convicuon, 
Mordaunt, his first and firm friend, ar- 
rived in town, and urged the most rigor- 
ous inquiry for the absent witness. He 
was found. Crowds of strangers asseim- 
bled at the place of examination ; and 
Lord De Grey, whose utmost power had 
been strained to stifle an affair which his 
hasty anger had exposed, was compelled 
to attend among the witnesses. No i- 
ducement could tempt his grandson to 
enter the court, but his absence was 45- 
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crived to generous feelings, and applaud- 
ed. The accused was brought forward, 
and his accuser turning aside his eyes as 
if dazzled by the intense light in Mau- 
rice’s, stood before him. He was a man 
beyond the middle age, with deep lines 
in his forehead, and a lurking smile about 
his lip which seemed to mock his sordid 
apparel. Lord De Grey fearfully and 
slowly looked towards him, and fell from 
his place ina swoon. ‘The stranger fix- 
ed his large hollow eye sternly on the old 
man as he sunk, and turned towards his 
examiners. ‘I’o their close inquiries he 
refused to give any farther replies than 
he had already given, and referring to the 
evidence adduced against Maurice, ap- 
pealed to facts, A long inquisition af- 
forded no new light : the prisoners were 
dismissed to separate chambers, and be- 
fore the close of day Mordaunt entered 
the stranger’s. Both viewed each other 
with cold and austere glances ; but after 
along pause, the curate said—* I am a 
minister of the religion which would re- 
deem you even now. Have you forgot- 
ten both ?”——* No,” returned the pris- 
oner fiercely, “‘ nor need you remind me 
who I am.—Tell Lord De Grey, if he 
sent you, that I am still his only son ; 
and though he has renounced and aban- 
doned me, his precepts are not forgotten. 
Ife taught me to seek pleasure as the only 
purpose of existence, to idolize myself, 
and to reverence no law. Let him not 
be surprised if I have employed his name 
to regain a small part of that birthright 
which he seems disposed to squander 
upon beggars—upon that nameless boy 
who has crept into his favour.” —* That 
uameless boy!” repeated Mordaunt, 
shuddering—* was it to rend him from 
his place under your father’s roof that 
you covered your frand with his name, 
and contrived to make even me an ac- 
complice by putting those fatal notes into 
his hands !”—* Are not the means justi- 
lied by the end 2” said the culprit, with 
4 sullen sneer—* So at least, your philo- 
sophic patron told me. He thought that 
ail morality depended upon circumstance, 
and was framed by’men only to guard 
their own convenience, Why should 
his family be exempt from this rule? I 
have but committed a civil trespass for the 


Just purpose of obtaining what his bounty 


cught to have given me, and of removing 
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a dangerous rival from the way of my 
only son—the legal and natural heir of 
Lord De Grey’s possessions.” 

Mordaunt paused, and his whole soul 
gathered itself into his fixed eye. 
* Wretched man !” he exclaimed “ learn 
the fallacy of your system from its fruits ! 
—Maurice is your eldest son—the fruit 
of your first rash marriage. 1 received 
him from the death bed of his forsaken 
mother, whom your disavowal left to 
perish in poverty. But your father 
knows his claims, and received him from 
my hands, See to what misery and 
shame you have doomed a beneficent 
father, and the children he cherished for 
your sake !” : 

Even a heart hardened by systematic 
selfishness shrinks from the deserved ha- 
tred ofason. The self-convicted father, 
in the stubborn silence of despair, fixed 
his eyes upon the earth, and raised them 
no more. After many hours spent in 
prayer beside him, Mordaunt departed 
without obtaining either word or sign of 
hope. Before the following day his sud- 
den death was announced, The inno- 
ceat son he had so nearly sacrificed, soon 
obtained acquittal ; but Edward De 
Grey, driven to madness by his father’s 
ignominy, and by pangs of humbled self- 
love which no principle ever balanced or 
corrected, remained a victim to the 
gloomiest visionary terrors.—- Maurice, 
half consoled for unmerited sufferings 
by his own pure and benevolent spirit, 
took refuge in the church, where he 
learned those truths which saved him from 
the errors of his brother. He lives hap- 
py in the secluded parsonage in which 
his uncle Mordaunt once presided ;_ but 
no comfort remains for the desolate and 
despairing grandfather. Lord De Grey 
still exists, deploring the fate of a son 
misled by his precepts, and a grandson 
plunged by his example into the darkness 
of false philosophy. He has seen the 
retributive hand of the Providence he 
doubted, and felt the weli-proportioned 
punishment due to self-worshipping pride 
and unrelenting obduracy. Concealed 
in this retirement he endeavours to melio- 
rate his sorrows ; and is learning those 
precepts of patient resignation, hope and 
charity, which render Man sufficient for 
himself.” am. 2 
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LORD AMHERST’S LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA, 


From the London Literary Gazette, October 1817. 


JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE EMBASSY TO CHINA, &c. 
THIRD COMMISSIONER OP THE EMBASSY. 4to. 


HIS work, which excited so much 
public curiosity before its appear- 
ance, was on Monday published by Mr. 
Murray, with maps, coloured drawings, 
typographical accuracy and beauty,which 
would have done credit to the longest 
preparations, and are really surprising 
when we consider the short period that 
has elapsed since the author arrived in 
England. 
Since it issued from the press it has 
supplied ample stores for extracts to the 
riodical newspapers, and within this 
little week parts of its contents have per- 
vaded the whole British Empire. View- 
ing this circumstance, we shall deviate 
from our favourite plan of reviewing, and 
ive ourselves to the formation of a 
faithful analysis of the volume, accompa- 
nied by fewer quotations than we usual- 
ly make. 
The first chapter is devoted to the 
voyage. On the 8th of February, 1816, 
the Embassador with his suite embarked 


on board the Alceste frigate, and sailed p 


on their destination. Having a great su- 
periority in speed, the Alceste suffered the 
vessels in company to pursue their course 
straight onward, while she ran to Rio 
Janeiro, where she arrived on the 2lst 
March. At Rio Janciro they remained 
ten days and took several excursions into 
the surrounding country, the description 
of which occupies a few pages, but does 
not possess sufficient novelty to recom- 
mend it to much notice. The Queen of 
Portugal died on the day previous to 
their arrival, and in consequence of that 
event, or of i's furnishing an excuse,they 
were neither publicly received at court, 
nor, it would seem, very hospitably en- 
tertained by the Portuguese ministers, 
who refused to allot them a house for 
their residence on shore. 

From Rio Janeiro they proceeded on 
the 3ist, and in good time reached the 
_Cape. Here our Commissioner appears 

to be a little home-sick, but nevertheless 
takes several trips round Cape Town, and 
describes the impression made upon him 
by the natural scenery. From the Cape 
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to Anjere-roads occupied the latervening 
time to the 9th of June, four months 
since their departure. 

At Anjere they landed and set out for 
Batavia ; their progress to which by Se- 
rang furnishes topics for remark ; but as 
Java has been treated more at large, in re- 
cent and separate publications,weshall not 
enter upon it here further than to state, 
that Mr. Ellis confirms all preceding ac- 
counts ot the short-sighted and bad pol- 
icy pursued by the Dutch in their gov- 
ernment of this colony. He represents 
General Daendels as extremely harsh, 
but the following anecdote (at page 32) 
is not the best illustration of the asser- 
sion, which is more clearly borne out by 
other records. 

Whether natural, or assumed for the 
purpose of intimidation, his (Daendels’) 
manner was ferocious to an unparalleled 
degree. An anecdote is related of his 
arriving late at night at one of the regen- 
cies, and ordering some eggs to he pre- 
ared for his supper: the native chief 
unluckily had none in the house, and 
had the temerity to inform the Marshal 
that no eggs were procured at that late 
hour. Daendels seized one of the pis- 
tols, that were always placed near him, 
and discharged it at his head ; the ball 
passed near his ear. ‘The regent, a man 
of some humour, says that the whizzing 
of the bullet had a most wonderful effect, 
all the hens in the village commencing 
to lay their eggs immediately ; the fact 
was, that a second search, under the 
fear of death, overcame the difficulty.” | 

Hungry Governors are not to be tri- 
fled with. 

Java is a good deal colonized by Chi- 
nese, some of whom revisit their native 
country and send their children thither, 
but return to lay their bones ia the land 
of their adoption. Their descendants 
are invariably a mixed race, for no wo- 
men ever leave China. But to what- 
ever cast the Javanese belongs, he eager- 
ly disclaims being confounded with the 
Malay, and in fact is a being of superior 
character in every respect. 
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On the 21st of June the Alceste left 
Batavia roads, and pursued the voyage 
towards Canton. 

Now approaching the object of their 
expedition, Mr, Ellis anticipates, that 
the former enquiries of those acute and 
intelligent, travellers Sir George Stoun- 
ton and Mr. Barrow, as well as the nar- 
rations of De Guignes, Vanbraam, and 
the ancient Missionaries, will render 
such information as he may procure less 
valuable than it would otherwise be. 
That they have taken off the edge of 
novelty may readily be conceded, but 
that they have also left much for future 
interest Mr. Ellis’s own work is a suf- 
ficient proof. We have, at least, found 
it eminently curious and entertaining, 
Yet in our critical capacity we ought to 
notice one disadvantage under which it 
labours ; we allude to its diary form in 
which there has been much _ preserved; 
as it was written, which events, —— 
quent to the date of the entry, render 
altogether supererogatory. Thus we 
are often perusing what may be the con- 
sequence of certain matters, what may 
be expected, &c. as the author’s mind 
led him to calculate a priori ; a manner 
of composition quite unnecessary, when 
in the very nature of the Journal we 
must within a few pages come to the 
facts as they actually took place. This 
defect, and an occasional awkwardness 
of style* (arising probably from long 
absence where foreign tongues were 
most heard,) are all the charges we have 
to bring against Mr. Ellis, and we bring 
them thus early that we may get rid of 
fault-finding, and continue hence-for- 
ward in the more agreeable task of of- 
fering well-merited praise. 

About the part of the work to which 
we have conducted our readers, the au- 
thor stops to state the grounds on which 
the embassy was dispatched, and the 
objects it had in view. These were 
briefly the oppressions which bad been 
exercised upon the British mercantile in- 
terests at Canton, and the insecurity of 
their future prospects, in the former 
case ; and in the latter to explain away 


ee 





* As we profess never to censure without evidence, 
= merely mention such phrases as “ he commenced 
‘° perform,” and a district where “ shrabs s:carm,” 
‘n support of our allegation. 
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the complaints raised against us for the 
improper seizare of an American ship 
by the Doris, within the Chinese protect- 
ing boundaries, to cultivate an amicable 
arrangement between the Viceroy of 
Canton and the committee of supercar- 
goes, to obtain a free intercourse with 
the seat of supreme government, Pekin, 
and if possible to get permission to trade 
witha port to the north of Canton. It 
is obvious from this statement, that the 
viceroy and members of the Canton 
government, were deeply interested in 
defeating the purposes of the mission, 
and we have no doubt but their intrigues 
contributed greatly to the unsatisfactory 
result which attended it. 

On the 10th of July, the squadron 
arrived at the Lemma islands, where 
Sir George Staunton, the second com- 
missioner, joined Lord Amherst and Mr. 
Ellis. ‘The embassy now consisted of 
seventy-five persons, being twenty fewer 
than composed the suite of Lord Ma- 
cartney.* 

The three commissioners were, ac- 
cording to the formula of Chinese eti- 
quette, divided into Ching-wang-chae, 
T'so-wang-chae,and Yew-wang-chae,i.e. 
middle, left-hand, and right-hand depu- 
ties. ? 

_ As they came within ear-shot of their 
destination, they learnt that the Portu- 
guese had been zealous co-operators 
with the party at Canton, in preceding 
them with gross misrepresentations. So 
far had success attended these efforts, 
that when the ships appeared off the 
coast, their presence occasioned many 
military movements among the. natives. 
To this inauspicious omen may be ad- 
ded an opinion of no less weight than 
that of Sir George Staunton, that the 
time was unfavourable for the objects ia 





* Besides the three commissioners, the most promi- 
nent individuals were Mr. Amherst, a boy of about 
mabe rs of age, son and page to the aphemeis 5 

enry Hayne, Esq. private secretary; F. ings 
Toone, I. F. Davi Tho. Manning, rs. and the 
Sais, atm, Sar erm ee 

n Sy P ; ’ . 

to the ambassador ; Dr, Alexander Pearson, ici 

to the fhe ; William Havell, Esq. artist, {whe 

mains in India, by which means the public wi 

some time deprived of the gratification of having his 

excellent drawings before them;) Lieut. J. Cooke, R. 

Marines, commander of the guard; Lieut. Char'es 

So Mr. James Marrige, Mr. Zachariah Poole, 

Dr. James Lynn, Mr, Charles Abbot, Mr. 'T. 
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view. The recent attempt to assassinate 
the emperor had filled that weak, feeble, 
and irresolute monarch with suspicions ; 
and as it was ascribed to religious secta- 
ries, foreigners were at this moment look- 
ed upon with peculiar and augmented 
jealousy. A catholic bishop had been 
executed for the plot only six months 
before, and a missionary was still in pri- 
son under sentence of death. What 
excited this feeling also contributed to 
strengthen another which stood in the 
way ofa prosperous issue. It was no 
period for a Chinese sovereign to relax 
in his dignity, when even his life had 
been aimed at; and the ceremonies, al- 
ways pertinaciously. enough adhered to 
by these fantastic persons, became unal- 
terable as-the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, when alarmed by ambitious 
innovation and treasonable inroad. 

Notwithstanding these forebodings, 
however, it was intimated to our cqun- 
trymen, that the emperor had not only 
granted permission for them to proceed 
on their voyage up the Yellow Sea for 
Pekin, but that his majesty was inclined 
to receive them most graciously. ‘Thus 
encouraged they sailed from the Hong 
{near Canton) on the 13th; their course 
lay too far from the coast to permit of 
much observation ; but where any op- 
portunity offers, it is found that the peo- 
ple towards the north have not that dis- 
like to Europeans, which is so sensibly 
felt in their intercourse at Canton. 

On the 25th they entered the gulph 
of Pe-che-lee, and took immediate mea- 
sures to announce their arrival in due 
form to the proper authorities at ‘T'a-koo, 
The Chinese seem not to have expected 
them so soon, for four days elapsed be- 
fore two Mandarins, one with a white 
and the other with a gold button, came 
on board to return the compliment, and 
signify thata Mandarin, with no less 
than a blue button, was appointed to 
conduct the embassy to Pekin. Hon- 
ours now flowed upon them. On the 
3ist four Mandarins, distinguished by 
crystal, ivory, and gold buttons, paid 
them a complimentary visit, and were 
received with all the respect due to their 
buttons. Only one failure in etiquette 
is noticed. There was no apparatus fit 
for handing’ tea round in the most ap- 
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proved way, and cherry brandy: was 
obliged to be substituted ; with this 
however the Mandarins were not at all 
dissatisfied, but swallowed the beverage 
with much complacency. 

This is the region of ceremony. The 
visit of the Mandarins was repaid by 
Messrs. Morrison and Cooke on shore; 
the only point of consequence to the Em- 
bassy developed, at which was an inti- 
mation, that the Emperor desired the 
number of the suite to be limited to fifty 
instead of seventy-five. 

We have retrained till now from men- 
tioning the grand consideration on which 
the reception or rejection of the Embas- 
sy turned. ‘This was the performance 
of the San-kwei-keu-kou,or thrice kneel- 
ing and nine times bowing the head, on 
being presented to the Emperor. ‘This 
courtly repetition of prostrations is called 
in the journal simply ko-tou, and the 
negociations between the Chinese Min- 
isters and the Commissioners, on this 
important question, are the lead:ng po- 
litical features of the work. 

It appears that the performance of this 
humiliation is almost a sine qua non with 
the Chinese. It is true that Lord Ma- 
vartney was introduced without it, and 
this was the precedent set up by Lord 
Amherst ; but, on the other hand, the 
custom has been complied with from the 
latter ages of the Byzantine Empire, 
when independent Princes observed it 
during the Crusades, to the present era, 
when Tartar Princes, and the represen- 
tatives of foreign Kings, have almost 
without an exception submitted to it in 
their intercourse with China, Jn 1805, 
Count Galovkin, the Russian ambassa- 
dor, was dismissed without an audience 
for refusing it ; and our Ministers ap- 
pear to have left it entirely to Lord Am- 
herst’s discretion to act according to cir- 
cumstances, either in acceding to, or de- 
clining the ceremony. Mr. Ellis seems 
to think; that it might be gone into with- 
out degradation ; and Sir George Staun- 
ton, on the other hand, strenuously re- 
sisted the claim, as unbecoming in one 
who was the representative of a great 
Monarch, and not of a tributary Prince. 
This had been the subject of discussion 
with all the Mandarins who had previous- 
ly conversed with the commissioners, 
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and is brought distinctly under view by 
the following extract, which will also 
serve to show the general mode of pro- 
ceedings : 

“4th of August.—Received a visit 
from Chang and Yia, the two Mandarins 
who are to accompany the Embassy ; 
they were both preceded by their visiting 
tickets, composed of slips of red paper, 
eighteen inches long by six wide, on 
which their names and titles were inscri- 
bed. Yin arrived first, and was received 
by Captains Maxwell and Hall, in their 
full unitorms, upon deck : he would not 
be presented to the Embassador till bis 
colleague arrived. When Chang reach- 
ed the ship, they were conducted to Lord 
Amherst’s cabin by Mr. Morrison, where 
they were received by nis Excellency and 
the two Commissioners. After the usual 
compliments they proceeded to make ia- 
quiries as to the number of boats that 
would be required for the Embassy, pre- 
sents, and baggage. Copies of the lists 
that had been transmitted to the Viceroy 
of Pe-che-lee, were then put into their 
hands, and with the exception of aa at- 
tempt to reckon the amount, fifty-four 
persons, the number passed unnoticed, 
They next asked what were the objects 
0: tue Embassy: to which it was replied, 
that the intention of the Prince Regent 
was to manifest his regard for his Impe- 
nal Majesty, and to confirm those rela- 
tions of friendship that had subsisted be- 
tween their illustrious parents, 
demanding whether nothing else was in- 
tended, they were apprized that the ob- 
jects of the embassy were stated in the 
Prince Regent's letter, and would be 
communicated to ‘To-chong-tong, the 
principal minister, who was, as we had 
been informed, to meet us at T'in- sing 
chines They then adverted to the eere- 
mony of ko-tou, or prostration, and ob- 
served, that previous practice would be 
required to secure its being decorously 
performed before the Emperor ; to this 
it was answered, that every mark of re- 
spect would on the present, as on the 
former embassy, be manifested towards 
his Imperial Majesty, Upon conferring 
together, it seemed that they ,were not 
reaily aware of what had then occurred ; 
as the subject was, however, renewed by 
them, it was judged adyisable to cutshort 
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this premature discussion by informing 
them, that whatever was right would be 
attended to.” 

We need not pursue this intervie w any 
further. The Mandarias were of rather 
a vulgar cast in dress, appearance, and 
manners, tho’ Chang and Yin were among 
the most genteel of the ciass. In the 
course of conversntion, “ Chang remark~ 
ed, that the Emperor entertained a much 
higher opinion of the English than other 
nations; in fact, that he deemed them of 
importance ; this was modified by Yin, 
who added, as a reason for this consid- 
eration, that they came from a_ great dis- 
tance to manifest their respect.” 

“The Chinese (it is here observed) 
are well sized, but those we have seen do 
notseem muscular. Both the Mandarins 
are advanced in life, the youngest /being 
fifty-five. Yin brought hisson,a fine 
boy of eleven years of age, on board with 
hiin, who readily made acquaintance with 
young Amherst. The boy, on being 
presented by his father to the Embassa- 
dor, knelt down with much grace and 
modesty ; this is the usual salutation of 
children to their parents,and of inferiors 
tosuperiors. We have all reason to con- 
cur with Mr. Barrow’s deseription of the 
Chinese as a frowzy people ; the stench 
arising from the numbers on beard was 
not only sensible but oppressive : it was 
the repose of putrifying garlic On. a much- 
used blanket.” 

In other places they ave represented as 
beastly gluttons. A Chinese host is grat- 
ified with the same symptomsof excessive 
eating in bis guests which some European 
entertainers are with reference to exces- 
sive drinking. Their dishes are general- 
ly greasy and insipid. 

After heating many reports, and en- 
tering into frequeat conferences,by which 
the time necessary for Chinese diplomacy 
Wasspent, at noon on the 9th of August, 
Lord Amherst left the ship m his barge, 
and began his voyage up the river Peiho 
forsPekin. He was saluted with three 
guns on passing a s:nall fort called Tong- 
kso, and three or four hundred soldiers 
were seen upon the beach, divided into 
companies often by large flags, each sol- 
dier carrying a smaller, like so many lan- 
cers. ‘They were dressed in uniform, 
Visiting tickets being interchanged with 
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the Chin-Chae, (a minister of some rank,) 
complimentary visits followed, and great 
honours in store from the Emperor to 
young Amherst were insinuated, evidently 
by way of attacking the Embassador on the 
weak side of parental fondness, in order to 
dispose him to concede the prostrations, 

On the 10th, the boats which had ac- 
companied the Commissioners from the 
squadron returned, and the embassy pur- 
sued their course up the river, the banks 
of which were lined with spectators to see 
them pass. There were here no signs of 
excessive population, and the numbers of 
the spectators did not exceed what would 
have appeared on a space of similar extent 
in India. The women,unlike the crowds 
presented by our European spectacles, 
were few, and in general ugly. 

“ ] was surprised (says the author) 
with the ‘size of the Chinese horses, 
having been led to expect that their 
height did not exceed that of small ponies; 
on the contrary, they were not inferior in 
that respect to the generality of Arab 
horses ; they are, however, coarse and ill- 
shaped, and promise neither strength nor 
action. ‘The infantry are armed with 
swords, and the cavalry add a bow and 
arrows to their equipment; their saddles 
are heavy, but did not look inconvenient 
to the rider; they are not unlike the 
Turkish. The Chin-Chae travelled in a 
green sedan-chair, wider than ours, but 
not so high: green is the colour appro- 
priated to men of rank. The carts on 
two wheels justify the complaints that 
have been made of them. Both banks 
of the river are covered with a large spe- 
cies of rush, and the country, as far as the 
eye reaches, is perfectly flat. 

“We witnessed, this morning, the 
punishment of face-slapping, inflicted 
with a short piece of hide, half an inch 
thick : the hair of the culprit was twisted 
till the eyes almost started from their 
sockets, and on his cheeks, much distend- 
ed, the blows were struck: his crime 
was said tobe robbing from the baggege- 
boats ; the executioner, and those con- 
cerned in the punishment, seemed to 
delight in his sufferings.” 

The only other remark which Mr. 
Ellis makes upon the people on his first 
glance, which occurs to us as worthy of 
repetition, is on the indecency of the 
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dress of the lower orders. Though their 
garments are by no means more scant 
than those of the inhabitants of India, 
they take no care to avoid the grossest 
exposure of their persons, and are in this 
respect little better than the most savage 
tribes of Africa. 

This day they reached Tien-sing, 
eighty miles up the river, where they ex- 
pected to meet the Prime Minister ; but 
the account of the country becomes here 
so picturesque, that we must be more 
liberal with the words of our author, 

“It is very difficult to describe the 
exact impression produced on the mind 
by the approach to Tien-sing. If fine 
buildings and striking localities are re- 
quired to give interest to a scene, this 
has no claims; but on the other hand, if 
the gradual crowding of junks till they 
become innumerable, a vast population, 
buildings though not elegant yet regular 
and peculiar, careful and successful culti- 
vation, can supply those deficiencies, 
the entrance to ‘Tien-sing will not be 
without attraction to the traveller, ‘The 
pyramids of salt, covered with mats, the 
dimensions and extent of which have 
been so ingeniously estimated by Mr. 
Barrow, are the most striking objects. 
We were two hours and a halt passing 
from the beginning of the line of houses 
on the right bank of the river to our 
anchorage. A salute was fired froma 
small fort; and, nearly opposite, troops 
were drawn up. Among them were 
matchlock men, wearing black caps. We 
observed some companies dressed in 
long yellow and black striped garments, 
covering them literally from head to foot; 
they are intended to represent tigers, but 
certainly are more likely to excite ridicule 
than terror: defence, from the spread of 
their shields, would seem their great ob- 
ject. A short distance from our anchor- 
age, we passed on our left the branch of 
the river leading to the canal, and thence 
to Canton. The excess of population 
was here most striking. T counted two 
hundred spectators upon one junk, aad 
these vessels were innumerable. The 
pyramids of salt were so covered with 
them, that they actually became pyra- 
mids of men. Some crowds of boys re- 
mained standing above their knees in the 
water for near an hour, to satiate their 
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curiosity. A more orderly assemblage 
could not, however, I believe, be _pre- 
sented in any other country; and the 
soldiers had but seldom occasion to use 
even threatening gestures to maintain 
order. I had not before conceived that 
human heads @euld beso closely packed ; 
they might have been by screws squeez- 
ed into each other, but there was often 
no possible vacancy to be observed. All 
these Chinese spectators were exposed 
bare-headed to therays of the mid-day 
sun, when the thermometer in the shade 
stoodat eighty-eight. Females were not 
numerous in the crowd ; and these gen- 
erally old, and always of the lower 
orders. ‘The Chinese are, to judge from 
ihe inhabitants of Tien-sing, neither 
well-looking nor strongly made; they 
are rather slight, but straight, and of 
middle height.” 

At Tien-sing the discussions about the 
Ko-tou thicken upon us ; the Mandarins 
employing every artitice to induce Lord 
Amherst not to thwart the Emperor in 
his expectation of bows and genuflexions, 
aod his Lordship resistiag them as judi- 
clously as he could. Neither falsehoods 
nor oaths were spared by the Chinese, 
who throughout these transactions shine 
asthe most lying varlets that ever mo- 
wirch employed for special purposes. 
They swore that Lord Macartney per- 
‘ormed the ceremony, and even had the 
supudence to appeal to Sir George 
Staunton, the living witnesss of its scan- 
daious want of truth, for the veracity of 
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their assertion. They suffered an admis- 

sion to escape them, however, which we 

are surprised the Commissioners did not 
lay. hold of as conclusive evidence against 
their argument on the score of precedent. 

namely, that the native princes and no- 

bles were much displeased becanse the 
English stood while they prostrated 

themselves-—yet even after this confes- 

sion they contended that the English had 

also performed the prostrations : Of this 

controversy we need notice nothing more, 

at present at least, but that Lord Am- 

herst offered to bow nine times—tbeMan- 

darins asked him to kneel on one knee, 

which was refused. Lord A, agreed to 

kneel on one kuee in the actual presence 

of the Emperor at Pekin, and to kiss the 

Emperor’s hand, but at the latter pro- 
posal the Mandarins’ heads were set a 

shaking. ‘They prevailed so far as to 

get young Amherst to rehearse the cere- 
mony for his father’s edification, and all 
this bowing on our part and _prostration 

on theirs being gone through before the 
imaginary presence of the Monarch, con- 

stituted by a raised step at the upper 
end of the room, and a table covered 

with yellow silk and a censer burning 

upon it, the parties at last sit down to 

a dinner,given by orders of the Kimperor, 

and presided at by Mandarins of very 

exalted buttons. 

From these absurd discus#ons we pass 
to the picture drawn of Tien-sing: but 
here out limits warn us to leave off for 
the present. 
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COMPARISON OF KEAN, 


KEMBLE, AND COOKE. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


A S the celebrated Tragedians, Bet- 
“™ terton, Garrick, Barry, Mossop, Hen- 
derson and Cooke, were, by nature, un- 
itted for certain characters, Kemble and 
Kean are, also, subjected’ to a similar 
imitation, It is a professional injury to 
é@ perlormer, bowever eminent, to com- 
pliment bim with the praise of capabili- 
ves, which never fell to the share of any 
ove actor, Doctor Johuson observed 
that, by placing the merits of Pope's 
Man of Ross on the basis of truth, he had 
nade his fame more permanent. We 
do not conceive that any of our remarks 
can have a similar effect on the well earn- 


ed fame of Mr. Kean ; but we may hope 
that, by marking his excellences, and the 
extent of his versatile powers, some of 
those, who go to the Theatre with a pre- 
judice and return with a disposition to 
cavil, may be induced to judge more 
justly of this admirable performer. No 
actor, in our time, has turned to so great 
an account his share of natural advanta- 
ges, or more largely compensated by the 
energies of his mind for the absence of 
certain requisites. His command over 
our sympathies is less the result of a 
cast of countenance than a combina- 
tion of powers. His vigour of expres- 
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sion is generally produced by the preg- 
nant meaning of the whole man; and 
his strong conception of his author. We 
have had several portraits of him, but none 
sufficiev tly impressive. Hs :eatures sin- 
gly considered, are not such as an artist 
would choose for an historical agent. But 
his aspect, especially in a front view, is 
peculiarly interesting; and, when second- 
ed by his voice and action, well adapted, 
not oaly to the more violent passions, but 
to urbanity, thoughtfulness, and geatle 
melancholy, The curl of his lip in emo- 
tion is not favourable for tendernes: ; 
and his voice is not well suited to the 
meltingaccentsof love ; butit is capable of 
much ioflectionin thelowertones; & clear, 
harmonious and solemn in level dialogue 
orsoiiloguy. It is aot of a sufficient com- 
pass for his fine conceptions or feelings ; 
and when raised, often falls into hoarse- 
ness, early in the course of an evening's 
performance, Although his person is 
pleasing, his want of height and com- 
manding figure, his gait, countenance, 
and familiar modes of expression, render 
him ioferior to Kemble in characters of 
heroism, grandeur and majesty: but he 
possesses requisites which, where dignity 
and grandeur are not essential, enable 
him to exercise an astonishing control 
over an audience, ‘Those who know him 
in private life, speak of him as an affec- 
tionate husband and father; aod he is so 
far {rom being of a close and gloomy dis- 
postion, that he has incurred a charge of 
imprudent frankness and unreserve in his 
social circle. Notwithstanding thesetraits 
of a kindly and open temper, he excels in 
characters of a very oppositedescription; 
and even surpasses Kemble in the fierce 
and dark colouring of the evil passions, 
To this we may justly notice an excep- 
tion in Macbeth, who was not naturally 
bad or cruel. Ambition, joined to what 
he deemed the supernatural excitements of 
the Weird Sisters, and the remorseless 
goadings of his aspiring consort, proved 
the temptatioas, which first led him to 
step from the path of loyalty and justice, 
into.treason and midnight murder. His 
murders are not committed upon his own 
kindred ; and his worst guilt is followed 
by some compunctious visitings of nature, 
There is also an idea of martial dignity 
and royalty, connected with his person, 
Kemble has, from all these circumstances, 
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the superiority in this character. Qn the 
contrary, nature had set a stamp of de- 
formity on the person of King Richard 
IIT, and, although none of the admirers 
of mere nalure, und nature alone,' have 
contended tor a crook-backed or mis- 
shapen iegged representative of his sol- 
dierly prowess and royalty ; they affect a 
degree of artificia) deformity ; and, with 
perfect propriety, dispense with grandeur 
of persoa ia his representative. ‘Through 
all Gloucester’s fiae spun hypocrisy, the 
settled bloodiness of his mind breaks inte 
a cruel and scofliag alacrity, when grati- 
tying his appetite for blood. The mur- 
ders of Prince Elward and King Henry 
are accompanied by circumstances of 
atrocious inhumanity. The mode in 
which he worked up his brother King 
Eward on his death-bed, to put their 
brother, Clarence, to death, was rendered 
more detestable by his protestations of 
love and pity to the latter ; who tells his 
assassips— 

He bewept my fortune, 


And hugged me in his arms and swore with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 





He sends a jesting annunciation to Hast- 
ings, of the intended execution of Rivers, 
SP: y . : ‘nl Ut 
Gray, and Vaughan, as a joytul provoc 
ative to pleasure. 
“ Commend me to Lord William—tell him, 
His ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow aré let blood at Poinfret Castle : 


And bid my Friend, for joy of this good news, 
Give mistress Shore one gentle kiss the more.” 


In a moment after, on a doubt expressed 
by Buckingham, that his Friend, Hast- 
ings, might possibly refuse fo join in the 
murder of the two young Princes, he 
dooms him to death, without hesitation, 
in this reply—‘Chop off his head— Man.” 
—Immediately after, as if he had gained 
an appetite by these slaughterous thoughts, 
he cries out 

“ Come let us sup betimes, that afterwards 

We may digest our compiots in some form.”— 
Hastings’ accusation, sentence, and death, 
are things of a moment; the prologue to 
another banquet. He gives the bloody 
order with greedy haste : 

Off with his head—now by Saint Paul, I swear, 

I will not dine, until I see the same— 

Lovel and Catesby, look that it be done.”— 
His flagitious instrument, Catesby, eager 
to gratify the keen-set stomach of his mas- 
ter, cuts short the complaints of Hastings, 
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and brutally burries bim to execution as 
to a play : : S 


« Come, come, despatch—the Duke would be at dinner: 


Make a short shrift—he longs to see your head.” —~ 

The same horrid blood-thirstiness, and 
equal movement of the appetites for 
murder and feasting, appear in the taking 
off the two young Princes, his nephews. 
Before supper, he hires Tyrrel to perpe- 
trate the crime ; and after having reeeiv- 
ed from his misereant emissary the joy- 
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and‘actions,are the opposite of virtue and 
elevation, it is plain that grandeur of de- 
portment, and an elevated style of ex 


sion, if nota departure from historical _ 


and dramatic truth, are, at least, not first 
essentials, and may, in the opinion of 
some be dispensed with, in lieu of more 
appesite qualities. ‘The passions of 
Richard, although so finely marked and 
varied, are, in all their gradations, of the 
dark and common class in general life. 


ful news that the deed was done, as if They lie within daily observation ; aud, 


still hungering for a detail of the cries, 
shrieks, and dying struggles of the hap- 
less innocents, as a digester, he cries out, 

Come to me Tyrrel soon-~soon, after supper, 

When thou shait tell me the process of their death.”— 
The repetition of the word “soon” ex- 
presses his horrid impatience for the re- 
cital. A lover could not more eagerly 
press for the bridal hour with his mistress, 
than this monster for a tale of “ hot blood.” 
He procures the death of his consort, 
Anne, by a medical attendant : and pro- 
nounces “ Off with his head—so.much 
for Buckingham”—against the obsequi- 
ous and guilty instrument of his own ex-~ 
altation, with the same. remorseless des- 
patch, as he had shewed against Hast- 
ings, Shakspeare has drawn the mind of 
this sanguinary asurper, the dark count- 
erpart of his deformed body. His shrewd 
insight into human nature does not ex- 
tend beyond a knowledge of its weak- 
nesses and evil propensities ; and is em- 
ployed in wading to a throne, through an 
indiscriminate slaughter of King, Prince, 
Nobles, and Gentry, without sparing age 
or sex among his nearest kindred. He 
is destitute of a single good quality ; un- 
less a relentless hardihood in the perpe- 
tration of criines, and a desperate feroci- 
ty in risking his life to defend his ill-got 
crown, can be considered virtues, « With 
all its intermixtare of treasen and jesting, 
murder, feasting and merriment, this, in 
its class, is certainly one. of our immortal 
Poet's most studied and. powerfully mark- 
ed characters. Quin, Garrick, Barry, 
Mossop, Sheridan, and’ Henderson exer- 
ted their whole abilities in the represent- 
avon, and none but an acter of: superior 
energies, vigorous conception, and: pro- 
found acquaintance, with human nature, 
can do it justice, But, in the represent- 
ation of a tyrant, whose. mind, motives, 





as the virtues and fine qualities of the 
mind are more rare than the vices or de- 
fects, so models of fraud, pertidy, and 
sazuinary cruelty, are easily found for 
an actor’s study and imitation, A per 
former, therefore, whose style is formed 
upon what he sees and hears daily, and 
who excels in representing the workings 
of passion in tndividucl nature or real 
life, is, perhaps, better qualified to give-a 
lively representation of this tyrant, thane 
performer, whose style is formed, like 
that of the great poets, painters; aud 
sculptors, upon general nature. In Kem- 
ble’s Richard there wasa certainelevation, 
which might be considered, by some, a 
deviation from dramatic and historical de- 
scription, and which, by throwing @ 
grandeur over his crimes, rendered: the 
criminal less an object of abborrence. 
We do not mention this noble deviation 
to condemn it; but Cooke’s masterly 
representation of Richard, was, on the 
whole, more. effective in the dark and 
powerful shades of atrocity than Kem- 
ble’s. His strength of voice enabled 
him to deliver some passages in the last 
scene, with more terrible impression thay 
Kean ; but Kean throws out the bursty 
of savage cruelty, which mark the tyrant’s 
greedy appetite for blood, with more im* 
petuous force of nature, than Cooke; 
Kemble, or any other performer of our 
time, Cooke’s inferiority to Kemble, in 


Macbeth and Hamlet, was admitted by- 


the town ; and felt by that great actor so 
strongly, that after a few repetitions, he’ 
relinquished the latter : its sensibilities 
heing too finely wrought for his powers. 
Hamlet is one of Shakspeare’s moat high- 
ly finished and affecting characters, and’ 


of Kean’s most finished and affecting per- 
formances, There is a melaneholy _— 
and gentle beauty in the.whole delinea- 
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tion. Although heir to the throne of 
Denmark, Hamlet’s rank, as a Prince, is 
not a prominent feature in the drama, 
His father had been victorious in war ; 
but he is not drawn as a young warrior, 
of acommanding figure, ambitious of 
conquest and surrounded by the compan- 
ions of victory. He is introduced as 
“* young Hamlet,” divested of pomp, fol- 
jowers, show, and authority,—he meets 
us in his domestic and more affecting 
character, as an injured son, deprived of 
his inheritance, and plunged in deep sad- 
ness occasioned by the sudden death of 
his father and the unnatural marriage of his 
mother with his uncle. Shakspeare has 
placed him in the heart of our sympathies, 
by exhibiting him without the appen- 
dages of his high birth, in a private and 
amiable light, wholly indifferent to hisown 
concerns, and oppressed by his sympa- 
thies and affections, _His filial love and 
sorrow absorb every other consideration. 
He is not even moved to notice the usur- 
pation of his throne ; and although he is 
supposed to be in love with Ophelia, his 
love is wholly subordinate to his grief. 
He does not seek an interview with her. 
She occupies little of his thoughts, and 
his passion is made known to us_ by her 
conversations with ber father and broth- 
er, not by his demeanour to her, which 
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is more harsh and repulsive than tender, 
He expressly says, “ Man delightg not 
me, nor woman neither.” The affecting 
state of his mind is early made known by 
himself : : 
“ T have that within, which passeth outward show,” 
After thediscovery of the murder, he ig 
still more agitated anddepressed ; ponders 
on death, in soliloquy ; sinks into a strange 
and mournful abstraction,and breaks forth 
into moving complaints, or exclamations 
of agony and indignation. Earnestly 
resolved on.avenging his father’s murder, 
he becomes incoherent in his discourse, 
and assumes, or betrays, an appearance 
of occasional derangement. In repre- 
senting this gentle and noble nature, di- 
vested of all state and form, and full of 
moralizing melancholy,an unstudied neg- 
ligence of demeanour, suited to private 
life and the predominance of strong feel- 
ings over forms of ceremony constitute 
the essential grace and pathos of the per- 
formance. Kean’s youthful and pleasing 
figure, the pensive cast of his counte- 
nance, expressive tones and gestures, with 
his profound discrimination of nature and 
Shakspeare, qualify him to shine in this 
interesting character—We regret that 
we are under a necessity of postponing 
the remainder of our observations on this 
subject, to our next. W.C. 








NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO NEW-ZEALAND. 


BY JOHN LIDDIARD NICHOLAS, ESQ. SVO. PUBLISHED SEPT. 1517. 


From the Literary Gazette, October 1817. 


N our Jast Number* we introduced 

our readers to the acquaintance of the 
savage tribe of Wangeroa, whose chief, 
Georee, having served on board some 
efthe whalers, spoke English fluently, 
and on Mr. Nicholas’s going to shake 
hands with him, returned the compliment 
with a “ how d’ye do my boy,” uttered 
in the most vulgar style. 

Our travellers resolved to afford a per- 
fect proof of their confidence in the na- 
tives by spending the night in the camp. 
Here they obtained from George the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the massa- 
cre of the crew of the Boyd, a ship of 
500 tons, commanded by Captain Jobn 
‘Thompson, which was chartered by gov- 





* See Ath. Vol. 2, p. 124, 


ernment, in 1809, to take out convicts to 
Botany Bay, when having completed 
that business, she embarked a number of 
passengers, and proceeded to New Zea- 
land for a cargo of timber. 

“ George (says Mr. Nicholas,) stated, 
that himself and another of his country- 
men being together at Port Jackson, they 
both agreed with Captain ‘Thompson to 
work their passage to their own country. 
It happened, he said, however, that he 
was taken so ill himself during the voy- 
age, as to be utterly incapable of doing 
his duty ; which the Captain not believ- 
ing to be the case, and imputing his ina- 
bility to work rather to laziness than 
indisposition, he was threatened, insulted, 


and abused by him. George attempted 
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to remonstrate against this severe treat- 
ment; but the Captain being a man ot 
cholerie temper, this only exasperated 
him the more, and it was in vain that the 
other told him he was a chief in his own 
country, and ought to be treated with 
some respect ; urging at the same time 
his illness, and assuring him that this was 
the only cause that prevented him from 
working. The enraged Captain would 
pay no regard to what he said, but calling 
him a cookee cookee, (a common man,) 
had him tied up to the gangway, and 
flogged most severely. ‘This degrading 
treatment of the Captain towards him 
taking away all restraint from the ship’s 
company, he was subject during the rest 
of the voyage to their taunts and scurrili- 
ties, and they persecuted him, he said, 
in every possible way that they could 
devise. 

Such treatment, it will readily be sup- 
posed, must have sunk deeply into a mind 
like George’s, and the revenge he medi- 
tated was no. less terrible than certain. 
But whether he resolved on it during the 
voyage, or had afterwards formed the 
diabolical design, | was not able to dis- 
cover; though I imagine he had con- 
ceived it before he got on shore, as he 
told the Captain very emphatically, while 
he was derided by him for calling him- 
self a chief, that he would find him to be 
such on arriving at his country. This, 
however, might have been said without 
any other idea than to assure him of the 
fact, —_ was a natural reply enough to 
his taunting incredulity. But a stronger 
circumstance than this leads me tosuppose 
that George had determined on his horrid 
purpose while he was yet on board. On 
their arrival at New Zealand, the Captain, 
induced most probably by his suggestions, 
ran the ship into Wangeroa; a harbour 
Which, I believe, had never before been 
entered by any European vessel, and 
which lying in the very territory of the 
chief whom he had so ill treated, was 
recommended, I doubt not, to make his 
destruction inevitable. He would not 
acknowledge to us that he himself sug- 
gested this harbour to the Captain as the 
ost convenient place for him to take in 
hiscargo, though from his evasive answers 
{am fully persuaded he decoyed bim 
2P Arueverm. Vol. 2. - 
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into it.—The ship being now anchored 
in hisown harbour, the Captain, he in- 


formed us, sent him on shore, having 


first stripped him of every thing English 
he had about him, to the very clothes he 
had on, which were also taken from him ; 
so that he was received by his country- 
men almost in a state of nudity. 
To these he instantly related all his 
hardships, and the inhuman treatment he 
had received on board; while enraged 
at the detail, they unanimously insisted 
on revenge, and nothing short of the 
destruction of the Captain and the crew, 
and taking possession of the vessel, could 
satisfy their fury. This he promised to 
do, and the work of slaughter was now 
about to commence, while the devoted 
victims remained unconscious of the in- 
fernal project. The imprudente atid 
temerity of Captain Thompson assisted 
that vengeance which his misconduct had 
roused, aud were now displayed in too 
evident a manner. Never once reflect- 
ing on the character of the savage, whose 
favourite passion is revenge, and not con- 
sidering that his own tyranny had pro- 
voked the most signal retaliation that 
could be taken, he had the rashhess to’ 
leave the ship unprotected, and taking a 


boat’s crew with him, proceeded to the’ 


shore, where a horde of outrageous can- 
nibals stood prepared for his destruction. 
The duration of this dreadful tragedy 
was short. He had scarcely landed, 
when he was knocked down and murder- 
ed by Tippouie ;* and his sailors, un- 


happily sharing'the same fate, were all’ 


stripped by the barbarians, who immedi- 
ately appeared dressed in the clothes of 
their victims, went on to the ship tocom- 
plete the carnage. Arriving at the ship, 
with their revenge unsatiated, and still 
raging for blood, a general massacre of 
the remaining part of the crew, together 
with all the passengers on board, imme- 
diately ensued, and with the exception of 
four individuals, neithér man, woman, 
nor child, of all that had left Port Jack- 
son, escaped the cruel vengeance of their 
merciless enemies. It was in vain they 
sought to conceal themselves; they were 
soon discovered with a fatal certainty, 
and dragzed ont to suffer the most ex- 


* Geo.ge’s Brother. 
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¢ruciating torments. Some of the sailors 
running up the rigging, with the hope 
that when the fury of the savages should 
have subsided, their own lives might be 
spared, met with the same fate as the 
rest of their unfortunate companions. 
Coming down atthe request of Tippahee,t 
who had, on that dreadful morning, 
come into the harbour from the Bay of 
Islands, they put themselves under his 
protection, and though the old Chief did 
allin his power to prevent their being 
massacred, his efforts were unavailing, 
and they fell before his eyes, the last 
victims in this last scene of blood and 
horror. But here I am wrong, this was 
not the last scene, for there was one more 
at which humanity will shudder, as well 
as the person who records it. These 
savages, not satisfied with the vengeance 
they had already taken, and true to their 
character as cannibals, feasted themselves 
on the dead bodies of their victims, de- 
vouring the mangled flesh till their in- 
humana appetites were completely glutted. 
The four who had escaped the cruel 
destiny of all the rest, consisted of a 
woman, two children, and the cabin-boy; 
these, except the last, had fortunately 
eluded the search of the barbarians till 
their thirst of blood wassatiated, and 
ther being discovered, were spared, and 
treated with some kindness, ‘he cabin- 
boy having, during the voyage, ingratiat - 
ed himself into favour with George, by 
several acts of friendship, had now the 
ood fortune to receive that reward, 
which of all others was the most valuable 
to him, his life. ‘The Chief, impressed 
with a grateful recollection of his kind 
offices, received him in an affectionate 
manner; while he ran to him for pro- 
tection, and crying out in a piteous 
strain, .“‘ George, you won't kill me?” 
he was answered by the the other, who 
showed, that with all his cruelty, he was 
capable of gratitude, “‘ No, my boy, I 
won't kill you, you are a good boy ;” 
and taken by him under his own imme- 
diate care, 

Such was the end of the unfortunate 
Boyd, and such the melancholy fate of a 
number of people all cut off in the prime 
of life, and lost to their country, their 
friends, and their dearest connexions, by 


+ Chief of @nother tribe more to the South. 
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the intemperate violence of one indi- 
vidual. Not less, I should suppose, 
than seventy human being were destroy- 
ed in this furious carnage. 

After reading this dreadful story, we. 
participated in some of the satisfaction’ 
expressed by the author, on learning from 
George that many of the bloody wretches 
who performed in the scene of horror, 
were blown up by the explosion of the 

wder magazine on board the ship. 

In the midst of these ruthless canni- 
bals, Mr. Marsden and Mr. Nicholas, 
however, reposed in safety. At the par- 
ticular request of George they slept on 
the ground beside him and his wife.— 
“ Awaking at the dawn of day, (says 
the latter,) a scene, the strangest that 
can be imagined, presented itself to my 
view. Animmense number of human 
beings, men, women, and children, some 
half naked, and others loaded with fan- 
tastic finery, were all stretched about me 
in every direction; while the warriors, 
with their spears stuck in the ground, 
and their other weapons lying beside 
them, were either peeping out from under 
their kKakahows, or shaking from off their 
dripping heads the heavy dew that had 
fallen in the night.— Before sun-rise they 
were all up.” 

The next day the Wangeroa chiefs 
accompanied their guests on board the 
Active, where their good disposition was 
further conciliated by presents of axes, 
scissars, nails, fish-hook, plane-irons, and 
pieces of red India print, with which they 
departed highly satisfied, and protesting 
everlasting friendship. We may here 
observe, that in no instance did the 
natives of New Zealand ever betray the 
slightest inclination to forfeit the pledge 
of hospitality when once extended to 
their visitors—the ‘ Aaromaz,” and the 
“ved mat,” were always held sacred. 

The vessel now got under weigh fot 
its destination, the “ Bay of Islands :” 
and on the 22d December anchored 
safely abreast of Rangehoo, the residence 
of Duaterra. A salute of great guns and 
musketry was fired on this occasion. 

They landed among a crowd of na- 
tives, who received them with many de- 
monstrations of pleasure; and the nar- 
rative proceeds— 

‘On the arrival of the boats with the 
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cattle, they appeared perfectly bewildered 
with amazement, not knowing what to 
conclude respecting such extraordinary- 
looking animals, Cows or horses they 
had never seen before, and diverted now 
from every thing else, they regarded them 
as stupendous prodigies. However, 
their astonishment was soon turned into 
alarm and confusion; for one of the 
eows that was wild and unmanageable, 
being impatient of restraint, rushed in 
among them, and caused such violent 
terror through the whole assemblage, 
that imagining some preternatural mon- 
ster had been let loose to destroy them, 
they all immediately betook themselves 
to flight. But this cause of their panic 
being removed, they did not hesitate to 
return, and Mr. Marsden, mounting the 
horse, rode up and down the beach, ex- 
citing their wonder in a tenfold degree. 
To see a man seated on the back of 
such an animal, they thoughtthe strangest 
thing in nature; and following him with 
staring eyes, they believed at the moment 
that he was. more than mortal. Though 
Duaterra, on his return from his former 
visit to Port Jackson, had described to 
his countrymen the nature and use of 
the horse, his account appeared to them 
so preposterous, that it only excited their 
ridicule. Having no name in his lan- 
guage for this animal, he thought that 
corraddee, their term for a dog, would 
be the best designation he could adopt ; 
but as they could not elevate their ideas 
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of it to the same height as his description, 
they believed not a single word he said. 
On telling them that he had seen large 
corraddees carry men and women about 
in land canoes, (meaning carriages) they 
would put their fingers in their ears to 
prevent themselves from listening to him, 
and desire him very indignantly not to 
tellso many lies. A few of them, how- 
ever, more curious than the’ rest, to prove 
his veracity, would mount upon the 
backs of their pigs, saying they must be 
more fit for the purpose of riding than 
the corraddeés, aud endeavouring to 
gallop them about in the style of Kuro- 
pean horsemanship, they quickly tambled 
into the dirt, and became quite as in- 
credulous as their sceptical companions. 
This was, therefore, a day of triamph to 
Duaterra, as it afforded him an opportu- 
nity ofconvincing them by ocular demon- 
stration of the truth of bis statement. 
We shall not trespass on our space fur- 
ther at present, but in our next insert 
the description of Duaterra’s town, which 
may serve, with afew slight variations, 
for a general picture of the settlements of 
every tribe on the island, the whole being 
subdivided into independent Powers, ot 
from 150 to 3 or 400 persons, uncer a 
reigning chief, who, in some instances, 
has a religious and feudal authority over 
adjoining tribes; and in that case, his 
warriors are commanded by a brother, or 
nephew, or other near relatives. 








AMERICAN 'TRAVELLERS. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Extracts of LerTers from a Swiss 
ry. . Y . 
i RAVELLER, in .Vorth-America, 
in the summer of 1816. 


( Concluded.) 
Philadel phia. 


Tee country round Philadelphia and 
™. further inland is inexpressibly beau- 
tiful; all indicates great prosperity. Fruit 
Which only wants to be gathered, and 
delightful meadows where the finest cat- 
tle graze, one sees continually ; there are 
also many handsome country houses. 
lhe farmer is there his own master; he 
does not want to work, because the soil 
produces every thing without much la- 
bour ; whoever loves a country life and 


has plenty ofmoney,does very welltocome 
to America, itis areal Paradise. Butas 
our Swiss arrived here without money 
and without prospects—that is a misery! 
There lately arrived a ship with 500 of 
these unhappy people who were not even 
able to pay for their passage. Many of 
them regret their emigration, but itis now 
too late. They were sold here as servants, 
Children are best paid for; girls and 
boys who are not able to pay for their 
passage, serve till their 18th and 2lst 
year, like black slaves. A healthy and 
robust man must work for fouror five years 
to pay his passage, which is 80 dollars. 
Old people cannot find any body to take 
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them ; so that there are now about 50 of but if the Europeans will continue to 


them on board the ship, who wait with 
an anxious heart to know their fate. 


suckers, who grow rich by sucha traffic! 


— There are some Germans who do so, 


and circulate the most tempting pam- 


phlets. 


succeeded, he should be rich enough. 


The ship which brought the last refugees 
Persons 
who can pay for their passage and have 
still a little money remaining in their 


gained at least 30,000 florins. 


hands to buy a small piece of land and 
maintain themselves for a while do very 
well: but the others are more unhappy 
than they would ever be in Europe. A 
good workman is not badly off; but 
these increase very much, and will, in the 
end, have but little profit. Besides, a 
young European cannot so soon accus- 
tom himself to the dull country life here; 
many pine after home. ‘The farmer is, as 
I have already said, his own master, he 
sells his corn very well, pays his taxes, 
and does not wantto buy any thing. The 
soil produces him every thing, and with a 
small capital, a laborious farmer can ina 
very short time prosper. An acre of un- 
cleared land in a fine country and good 
soil costs two or three dollars, of which 
the half is paid paid directly, and the 
other half insix months. ‘The population 
the United States is now eight millions ; 


If 
they find nobody to take them for their 
passage-money, they are thrown into 
prison, where they must work with mal- 
efactors in sawing marble, till they 
have earned enough to pay for their pas- 
sage, which may last ten or twelve years. 
What barbarians are the men, the blood- 


The last who sailed for this pur- 
pose, said, before his departure, that this 
should be his last voyage, and if this one 


come as they have done from the year. 
1800, it will in a short time be increased 
beyond calculation. Pennsylvania alone 
could maintain on an extent of twenty- 
seven millions of acres, fourteen millions 
of men. ‘Jhere is therefore room 
enough for new comers. The climate 
here is not the most agreeable, on account 
of the sudden changes of the air. The 
thermometer sometimes changes in one 
afternoon 20°, from warm to cold; the 
greatest heat which I experienced here 
was 95°. The Winter, they say, is very 
rough and cold, and lasts four or five 
months. ‘I'he Government and its rights 
are much like those of Switzerland ; one 
lives quite free, and is not plagued about 
passports nor any thing else. ‘There is 
no public police ; duelling is forbidden 
under severe penalties ; when they quar- 
rel they settle it after the English, fash- 
ion. I see that there are many insuffic- 
ient laws which are partly too mild and 
give the wicked too much liberty: for 
these eleven years only one man 
has been condemned to death, and he 
was hanged a few days ago. ‘Though 
he had committed three murders, many 
blamed the Government for his condem- 
nation; the clergy delended him in the 
pulpit, the journalists in their papers, and 
the Quakers sent petitions to the Presi- 
dent for his release. 

Here are many French refugees ; the 
rich buy themselves estates; the poor 
live in great misery ; about 400 of them 
enlisted themselves in the service of the 
Spaniards, who by flattering promises 
and brilliant prospects enticed these poor 
strangers and sent them to Mexico. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN ALBERTUS THOEN,* 


A NATIVE OF LEYDEN, AND A BRITISH SERJFANT IN THE BENGAL EUROPEAN ARTILLERY. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


T the end of the time I have men- 

tioned,a Kandian came in and looked 
at me, and [ at him ; he then ran away, 
and as I thought to bring people to kill 
me ; and then came in three women to 
look at me, from whom I turned away, 
being quite naked, and two of them said 
to me in Portuguese (a language I learn- 





* Concluded from p. 257. 





ed at Colombo), “ You will be killed.” 
“+ Well, said 1, I am ready, to let them 
kill me, I can’t get up to walk away. 

Just at this time the same man who had 
been there before, came again, and he 
seemed angry with the women for speak- 
ing to me, and drove them away ; and 
when they were gone, he took out from 
under his clothes plenty of curry and tice, 
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before me, to eat as much as I pleased. 
I eat up the whole of it, as soon as he 
went away, and draoka large quantity 
of water, and then tumbled down and 
slept well for the first time.* The next 
moroing I was awoke by a Cafiree, 
who said to me in Portuguese, * Ah! 
we have been looking for you 4 long 
time, and now we have found you.” 
« Well,” said I, “ and now you may do 
what you please with me, for I can’t go 
away.” He went off, and returned some 
time after with. another + Caffree, who 
had a sword under his arm. Now Il 
thought all was over: but they told me 
that they had orders to take care of me, 
and confine me until the arrival of the 
King, who was expected nextday. Ac- 
cordingly I was contined in a prisoa 
with 13 Malabar people who had been 
attendants on Budhu Swammy. Of these 
13 people [sawsome hung ; and others, 
with their noses and ears cut off, they 
allowed to walk away. ‘The King did 
not arrive, but in a few days after, [ saw 
ata distance aman named Benson, be- 
longing to the Madras artillery, who 
had deserted about the beginning of 
Juneto the King at Nangaren-Kitty, as 
he himself lold me; whea [ saw him 
with a bag on his shoulder (of rice I] be- 
eve), [began to ery at seeing the face 
ofan European, and he came near to. 
Where L was, I was wrapped up in an 
od mat, my only covering, and I told 
him that I was in great misery, and beg- 
ged him to assist me, and he said he 
would see me agatn in two or three days ; 
and atterwards saw him at a distance, 
and called tu hin: he said be would see 
me on his retura, which bedid ; but he 
lever gave me any victuals, nor any 
thing, and when J asked him for a little 
tobacco, he said he had none. 

A Gay or two after, the King arrived 
and sent for me; as I could not waik, 


—~ 








* In narrating this circumstance, Thoen 
Save a curious proof of forgetfulness in the 
idiom oftiae English language. Having occa- 
sion for the direct opposite of a word, he used 
the most obvieus ene, but in a wrong sense; 
speaking of this man wao brought him the 
lood, he said, “ I never saw him before nor 
behind.”--- | believe,” said 1, ** you mean 
Stice.” Yes, | do.” W. 4. C. 


+ These were Caffiee slaves who had desert- 
ed in the Dutch time. 
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sufficient for 4 men, and he placed it four people support 
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ed me to the place 

where he was (the square outside the 
palace ;) the King was sitting oo his. 
Palankeen when | was brought to him ;. 
all the other people who had been with 

the English (*natives) were also broughit- 
before him. 

Benson was then dressed in 
his British uniform, with a gold chain 
round his neck, and a silver hilted sword, 
both given him by the Kiog, with whom 
he seemed to be in great tavour, The 
King spoke a good deal ; he gave cloth 
to all of us enough to make a shirt and 
trowsers, and a kind of silver money 
called Laraund siiaped like a fish-hook, 
one of which is worth about 16 pice, 
and the King also directed some beef 
in casks, and a little arrack (leit behind 
by the English) to be delivered to Ben- 
son for him and me, which we after- 
wards shared ; and the King said, that 
after all [ had suffered, no one but God 
could kill me, and that no one should 
ever do meany harm, 

I was advised by the natives to wash 
very ofien tor my disorder ; and I did. 
so three times a day. I recovered in 
about 15 or 16 days ; and JI am sure it 
was the constant Chutty Bathingt that 
cured me, though [ could not walk 
about much fora great while. Benson 
was a good deal with the great people, 
and I used to follow him about just tike 
a servant. He used sometimes to drill 
the natives a little, and on those occa- 
sions I remained in the rear ; but Ben- 
son did not know much about the matter. 
A tew months after this, Benson went 
with the Kiug and his army to Ampatet- 
ta, near Hangwell. This King’s army, 
I think, were not less than 12,000 men. 
Some of our Lascars and Malays, Coo- 
lies, &c. weot with bim also; though 
scarcely any but the Coolies, and those 
were worlh nothing, ever returned. 
Beuson was brought back about a month 
afterwards ina cloth by four men ; he 
had received a shot under his let breast. 
The ball was cut out of his back by the 





* Lascars, Malays, &c. 

+ This hint respecting Chatty bathing is 
worthy the attention of every man who is 
sirous of preserving his health in the Kandian 
territories ; the salubrity of the custom is 
vouched for {and it is practised) by all the na- 
tives. omc. 
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natives ; helingered about six weeks af- 
terwards in great pain (his body being 
much swelled,) and then died. I dug a 
grave and buried him. 

A few days before Benson’s death he 
told me that there was no subsistence 
for Europeans in this country, and he 
told me that he should inform the Na- 
tives that I could make powder (which 
I cannot, for I know nothing at all about 
the matter,) and he gave me some jeaden 
weights, with which he said I might 
manage to make it. He had tound this 
in a book, he said, and had mentioned 
it to the Head Men; so after his death 
they gave me a great deal of trouble on 
this subject, and said that Benson had 
told them I knew how to make powder ; 
and they threatened me with death and 
imprisonment if I did not do it, so [ was 
obliged to consent to assist them ; but 
the powder made was useless, just like 
somuch flour. They gave me arrack, 
sulphur, charcoal, and salt; but I gave 
the arrack to the different people who 
stili remained of our army (Bengal Las- 
cars, Coolies, ‘Traders, &c.)* and who 
were sent to assist in this work ; and I 
put Chunamb water with the powder in- 
stead of arrack, And afterwards, when 
they found this powder inferior to their 
own, they said, “ We can make better 
than this ourselves.” And they were 
very angry, and told me to go away 
about my business. After this they 
took very little notice of me. 

Major Daviel saw only once, and that 
was about three years since, when he was 
brought into Kandy very sick, where he 
was taken good care of for 15 or 16 days. 
At the end of this period we understood 
that he was very sick indeed, and that he 
either died in the house that had been 
built for him, or when dying was carried 
into the Jungle to die there ; for it is not 
the custom of these people to allow any 
one to die in their own house, if it can 
be prevented. About eight years ago | 
understood from every one that Major 
Davie had some valuable presents from 
the King, who, it was said, also gave him 
three servants (natives of Domberah, 
where Major Davie always resided, and 
allotted to him two women, at different 
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times ; but he never cohabited with them, 
ke to them, nor even allowed them 
to enter his house. Although I never 
saw Major Davie but once, I was al-. 
ways incommunication with him; and by; 
means of the woman who lived with me, 
we used to correspond by letter, My 
woman made ink with burnt rice, and 
bought paper in the Bazaar ; and she 
used to employ Malabar and Kandian 
people in carrying these notes. Three 
of these people, who were discovered, 
were, I understand, put to death ; and 
I understood that the reason why Ma. 
jor Davie was brought to Kandy was 
the discovery of this correspondence, 
One of the men who informed against 
us Was put upon the spit (impaled )about 
a fortnight since. 1 used to buy things 
for Major Davie in the Bazaar and send 
them to him. I think about rather more 
than a year after | was taken, I was in- 
formed that there were 100 Europeans 
and 200 Sepoys, &c. advancing towards 
Kandy irom the Batticoloa district, and 
[ with all the other followers (who had 
beea under Major Davie’s command) 
was marched off to Domberah, and we 
were there guarded and @uscounded 
night and day, so that we could not es- 
cape. I heard that this party was com- 
manded by Capt. Johnson, that he staid 
one night in Kandy, and then marched 
off to Trincomalie, pursued by the Kan- 
dians, The King was in the same 
place as ourselves, about three Kuglish 
miles only from Kandy : we understood 
that all the King’s valuables were pack- 
ed up and put into a place of security 
at night—amongst other things, the lil- 
ile golden Gods in the five Temples or 
Churches. In the Temple belonging to 
the Palace people say that Adam’s tooth 
was deposited, being placed in a golden 
box, enclosed in six other larger boxes 
of gold: this I only heard; no one is 
allowed to touch or see it except the 
head priest and the King. The head 
priest is nearly as great a man as the 
King in this country ; and the King* 
rises a little to him when he sees him, 
and makes a compliment to him. Once 
a year the Gods of the different temples 
are placed on the backs of elephants (in 








* The ingredients were ground upon a 
curry stone. 


* No one but the King could sit in his pres- 
ence, 
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wooden cases,) and carried round the 
town. After remaining about a week 
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they threw’ them into the water: they 
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(the bodies) have never been removed 


in Domberah the King and all of us re- from thence that I know of. The King 


turned to Kandy ; and the King made 
great rejoicings On account of the depar- 
ture of Capt Johnson and his detatch- 
ment. 

About eight years ago I was very 
poor, and had not enough to eat; and 
at the same time I had a great fondness 
for a Moor girl, Isah by name, and she 
liked me, but would have nothing to say 
tome unless I changed my religion : 
these things, put together, induced me to 
change my religion—and I did so—I 
went through the forms, that is I was 
eircumcized ; but I never learnt any of 
their prayers, nor saw their church yet ; 
it was Only for the name of it, and to get 
some one to take care of me. I always 
pray to God night and day in the Chris- 
tian Religion. T have one child, a boy 
of about three years old. 

Ever since the old Adigar was be- 
beaded (about three years ago,) named 
Paligumpaha (at which time there was 
arebellion,) there have been plenty of 
executions ordered by the King. ‘This 
Adigar I understand had served three 
Kings, and was the tutor or master of 
the present King; he it was who put 
him upon the throne. At that time 
there were about 100 put to death ; and 
since that period I have seen several 
bundreds put to death by the King’s or- 
ders, particularly people of the Saffragam 
Corle, and some priests lately. 

About six or seven months since, 
three or four children of the Saffragam 
Adigar were put to death in the city ; 
the Adigar’s wife was there also ; her 
young child was taken from the breasts, 
and its head eut off before her face ; 


the Tank in Cinga 


was looking ont of a window at a dis- 


tance all the time, and from whence he 
gave his orders : 


that window was not 
within view of the Tank: the name of 
lese in ber. 
The usual mode of punishing was first 
flogging through the streets with whips 


and sticks, and afterwards putting the 


people to death in different ways. 
About two or three miles from the town, 
generally near the place where those 14 


persons were impaled the other day*, 


they were sometimes put upon a stake 
alive, at others they were speared in the 
back first. 

About five months since I saw 10 
persons punished (natives,) who came 
from Colombo. One arm, an ear, and 
the nose, was cut off from each ; some 
died on the spot ; and I was informed 
that only one ever reached Colombo, 
They were said to be only traders, but 
I think the King pretended to take them 
for spies—they had, I believe, been here 
before as traders.§ ee 

About six weeks since T was ordered 
to march into the Seven Korles, under 
the command of the King’s near relation 
Sinne Sammy, and also Vinga Sam- 
my (another relation, I believe.) I 
was very weak, having been ill, 
and could not well walk ; but I was 
told that I must go, so I went only 
with a stick in my hand. I suppose al- 
together there might be about 200 arm- 
ed people. Ialwayskept in the rear. We 
marched for about six days—I think 
about 30 miles off. ‘These people were 
attacked about this distance from Kandy 
by the English troops, I would have 


the child’s body was thrown on the joined them, but could not, as T was 


ground ; the head was put into a mor- 
ter, and the pounder put into the moth- 
er’s hands, with which she was obliged 
to pound the head of the child (the 
heads of all the four children were in the 
mortar.) ‘The bodies were dragged 
about the streets, and then this woman, 
and three other relations of the Adigar, 
were led to the Tank side (the lowest of 
the three Tanks) by some slave women 
ofthe King’s who tied their hands and 
leet, then tying a stone round their necks, 


well looked after ; and in the retreat I 
was forced on (pushed and pulled,) in 
order, as they said, that ] might not be 
taken. When we came to the river near 
Kandyt (after they retreated) they dis- 





* About three miles from Kandy, at Gana- 
rooha, on the bank of the river. 

§ This barbarous act has been detailed and 
commented on in the Proclamations of Gove 
ernment, and was one of the causes that led to 
the renewal of hostilities against the King of 
Kandy. 


+ Katugastatte. 
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persed, and I went into the Jungle at he would put my wife and child to death; 
Akroon, about 3 miles from the river. but as soon as | knew the English were 

I did not attempt to join the English in Kandy I came over to them, being: 
whilst the King was in Kandy (although as happy to do so as if I was born 
I might have done it, I think, a day or again.t 
two before,) because I was certain that t His own words. 








LOVE AND MADNESS.* 


From the European Magazine, Sept. 1817. 


ie so happened, that in all the engage- answer me, but make a sign to me by 
ments which took place previous to an inclination of your head, are my fath- 
the decisive battle of Vittoria, Colonel er and mother yet alive ?”—The Colon- 

Vv and his Spanish friend were em- el moved in affirmation.—* Thank Hea- 

ployed in the same brigade. On this ven!” said she, ** you have relieved my 

memorable day, the Colonel received a heart of its heaviest burden—Let me 
musket-ball, which passed through both now endeavour to return, by my anx- 
his cheeks. Don Alonzo seeing his Col- ious assistance, the generous action by 

onel fall, immediately gave orders to a which you delivered me from the vile 
Lieutenant and a file of mento carry machinations of a licentious tyrant— 
him to the rear, where the surgeons, as- My dear Charles, you will I am sure, 
sisted by some of the wives of the Span- rejoice to see me so occupied in admin- 
jards, were stationed to receive the istering solace to one who preserved 
wounded, ‘The Colonel had fainted by me from horrors worse than death, when 
the way; and when he recovered, he the union of our hearts was first ratified 
found himself supported by the Lieuten- by the hallowed hand of religion.”— 
ant and a female of uncommon beauty Mannard bowed to the Colonel; aud, 
kneeling at his feet in readiness to sup- turning to his wife, assured her that, al- 
ply the surgeon with lint and dressings. though his heart unfeignedly regretted the 
As soon as he had fully regained his opportunity which had presented itself of 
sense, be immediately recognized Dona evincing the gratitude which he felt in 
Miranda, but the nature and stiffness of equal degree with herself, yet it was high- 
his wound prevented him from speaking. ly satisfactory that one so dear to him as 
She liad not observed to whom she was his beloved Miranda could thus display 
administering succour—sodisfigured was the noble-mindedness by which she was 
the Colonel by the course which the bal] always actuated. Again bowing to the 
had taken. The surgeon, perceiving Colonel, and. taking an affectionate leave 
his patient much agitated, forbade him of his wife, telling her that he should soon 
to speak—but the Colonel made signs rejoin them, he returned to the field, and 
for « pencil and paper, which the Lieu- resumed his station in his regiment, just 
tenant supplied him with—he then as the shouts of victory and the trumpets 
wrote the name of Dona Miranda Fo- were proclaiming the defeat of the enemy. 
deya, and attached his own—the Lieu- As the part of the brigade to which he 
tenant who supported him saw tlie name, belonged formed a detachment of the 
and gave it to the female—she rose in- reserve, orders were brought to Don 
stantly from her knees, and, uttering a Alonzo to push forward in pursuit ; the 
piercing shriek fell into the arms of her word of command was obeyed with 
husband, for this Lieutenant was Charles alacrity by the men, who were anxious 
Mannard. When she came to herself, tosecureto themselves some portion ofthe 
she told him who the wounded man glory of theday. A carriage proceeding 
was—and with a generous spirit of ex- at full speed through the extremity of the 
traordinary fortitude, resumed her task enemy’s lines attracted their notice—a 
of assistance, —“ Colonel;” said she, party of chasseurs followed it as its guard 
“your situation will not allow you to —thecry spread in every direction, that 
* Concluded from p.111 Joseph Buonaparte was in it. Urged by 
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his personal hatred’ of the U 


im! y 4 desire to avenge 
ine amar his family, Don Alonzo 
pressed on his men, and Manaard sec- 


, and 
insult 


onded him with feelings ne less. ardent 
than his own—T hey ived the car- 
riage stopped by a body of British caval- 
ry; and in hastening onwards, they 
found themselves suddenly ia the midst 
of a retreating squadron of French lan- 
cers; Manunard perceived their perilous 
condition ; and seeing Don Alonzo in 
imminent peril from the thrust of a lance, 
he seized the weapen with one hand, 
and with the other made a blow at the 
horseman ; at that instant he was him- 
self pierced deeply in the back by ano- 
ther, and was wounded at Alongzo’s side. 
All this took place in the passing speed 
of the squadron’s flight ; aad as escape 
was their object, Alonzo found himself 
left unhurt, with poor Mannard stretched 
on the earth. Conscious that he owed 
his life to his Lieutenant’s bravery, he 
hailed an officer who was at that moment 
engaged in calling in his men, and en- 
treated his assistance to carry the wound- 
ed man te the British lines. The battle 
was over, and the victory complete— 
Alonzo guided them to the spot where 
Colonel V-—— had been carried. At 
the moment they arrived, Dona Miraa- 
da was standing before the tent, 
in trembling alarm for her husband’s 
safety, and looking out for his return, 
She saw an officer with a party moving 
slowly towards her—but where was 
Mannard ?—Who is he borne in the 
arms of those men !—~Alonzo saw her 
hurried step, and instantly recognized his 
long lost cousin. Both stood silent for 
a short interval—Terror, surprise, and 
fearful forboding, choaked her utterance 
—~-“ Heavens !” exclaimed Alonzo, 
“ what do I see—Dona Miranda here ! 
amidst the horrors of a field of battle ! 
O stay, fly not—Whither do you go 2?” 
—Heedless of his interrogatories, she 
flew past him—she saw ’twas her Man- 
nard, her beloved Charles, thus carried 
by the party who were bending their 
slow steps towards the lines. Alonzo, 
ignorant of the tender interest that she 
felt in the fate of his Lieutenant, hastily 


followed her; and coming up to the 
22 AtTugneum Vol. % 
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men, heard the exclamation of “ O my 
husband ! my Charles! my beloved | 
relative, she seized him wildly by the 
arm, and gazing stedfastly in his face—_ 
“Itis Alonzo—Ah, you will not iy 
me !—but if he’s dead, neither he nor 
shall want ;’ she cried to 
the bearers of the body, “ stop, let me 
support him, [ shalido it more gently 
than you.”—The men stood still—she 
fixed her eyes upon his ghastly counte- 
nance—then casting them up to Heaven, 
and clasping her hands suddenly together, 
‘© Gop,” she cried, “ he’s dead !— 
Where is bis wonod ’ — horrible ! — 
Charles, Charles, ’tis Miranda that calls ! 
—O speak—look up !”—He heard her 
voice, and opened his eyes—-his lips 
moved, but no words issued from them 
—* Ah! he lives! he is not dead |—~ 
Now, Alonzo, help—help them to bear 
him to our tent !”—The distraeted Mi- 
randa then ran forward—but suddenly 
checking herself, she came back—‘ He 
will die, perhaps, if L leave hin—No, I 
will not go from thee, my husband, my 
life !—Gently, gently, good men !—You 
saw him open his eyes—Are you sure 
he did so?—I saw him too—Will he 
reach the tent, think ye ?--there it is— 
O merciful Heaven! aid me in this hour 
of agony !”—Here, as if her heart could 
hear no more, she sunk upon the ground, 
and was carried lifeless into the tent. To 
what a wretched condition of helpless 
distress were Mannard and his Miranda 
now reduced !— Alonzo saw, and pitied 
them—the courage of the young man by 
which he had been rescued, had made 
a strong iupression upon him—by Man- 
nard’s interposition the blow was tursed 
aside that would have mingled him, 
among the slain—and he had perha 
lost his own life in the encounter—he 
was the husband of Miranda—but the 
honour of his family had not beea con- 
sulted by either, in the union, and in the 
step by which it had been accomplished 
—he was, however, now allied to his 
house, and all unfavourable impressions 
raust give way to the restoration of the 
happiness of its members, With these 
ideas, heinstantly sent for a surgeon, who, 
after examining the wound, propgunced 
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it dangerous ; and as the army would been for the unremitting attention of a 
move forward in a few days, promised lovely young Englishwoman, who, [ 
his unremitting attendance, To Alonzo’s understand, is his niece and who hag 
inquiries after Colonel V 
that be had the most favourable hopes of secretary of legation, his recovery would 
his speedy recovery.—For three days have been of much slower progress: 
and nights of dreadful suspense, Miran- but her attentions, added to the skill of 
da’s distracting apprehensions for the life an intimate friend of her brother, a 
of her husband kept her mind in constant medical man, have produced the hap- 
agitation—at length he was declared out piest effect, and bis health is now nearly 
of danger— Alonzo reported the condi- established But come, dear Alonzo! 
tion of Colonel V and Lieutenant let us not lose the precious moments— 
Mannard, to the Commander-in-chief, I must not delay an interview which 
who, in consequence of the representa- will dissipate all the clouds of sorrow 
tion of the surgeon,-ordered the sick and that have so long obscured the felicity of 
wounded of Colonel V "s regiment those who are endeared to me by the 
back to Madrid, and gave Alonzo the tenderest ties.”.—They proceeded imme- 
command of the escort... They arrived in diately to the Colonel’s hotel, and the 
that city by easy marches, On the day mother was locked in the embrace of her 
of their arrival, he took upon himself to child.—‘*O, my mother, my loved, my 
visit Don Fodeya—A deep melancholy honoured parent, forgive, forgive !”— 
had absorbed the old man’s faculties from were the first accents in which the 
the day that the British broke up from tumultuous feelings of her daughter found 
their quarters; but Dona Fodeya ex- utterance—“but Charles, my poor 
pressed the greatest joy at again behold- Charles—Ah! he is dreadfully wound- 
ing Don Alonzo ; and when she heard ed.—Come with me to his chamber— 
that her daughter was safe, and so near: my heart is torn with fears—And shall 
her, her transports broke forth with the I again see my father ?—Will he receive 
liveliest emotions of maternal recollec- me ?—Will he pardon his poor daughter ? 
tion-—“ O, bring her to me—let me —Indeed, indeed, I have gone through 
again fold her in my arms—her poor many dreary scenes, many miserable 
father will rejoice to behold her once privations, since [ left him—We will see 
more, if,” said she pausing, “if heshould my dear husband, and then we will go 
recognize her—for alas! his intellects home—Home! and shall I be permitted 
have materially suffered since those par- to revisit my parental roof ?”—* Yes, 
oxysms of rage to which you were wit- yes, my sweet child, you shall—calm 
ness.”—Don Alonzo then imparted to yourself—all will yet be well—your 
her how and where the fugitives were dis- father has scarcely uttered a word but the 
covered, and the calamitous condition in name of his Miranda has accompanied 
which Colonel V and Mr. Man- it.—Have patience for a little while, and 
nard had returned.—* O, let me fly to Heaven will yet make us happy in each 
my beloved child,” cried the efflicted other.”—Dona Fodeya saw the hurried 
mother— I will share with her the care- state of her daughter's mind—and sub- 
ful attendance upon the unfortunate inova- dued her own agitated feelings that she 
lids—Let me see her instantly—My might tranquillize her’s. They entered 
heart springs to meet her.”——It was then the chamber of her son-in-law —the 
determinad, that Don Fodeya should not Colonel was sitting by his bed-side—he 
be informed until the next day of his rose to receive Dona Fodeya—but mo- 
daughter’s return. tioned to themi that they should be silent. 
“Ah!” cried Dona Fodeya, “how —* Lieutenant Mannard,” be whisper- 
happy will Mr. Mannard be to see his ed, “is ina quiet sleep—we must not 
son—but no, he returns wounded, and disturb him—much depends upon his 
his recovery precarious—His own suf- being kept quiet—Allow me to attend 
ferings have been severe, from the con- you, ladies, to the room from which you 
uence of my husband’s infuriated came.”—‘t Are you certain he only 
attack—and I believe that, had it not sleeps?” asked the* anxious Miranda— 
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“He does, Madam; and I augur the 
best resuit trom this effort of woro-out 
nature.” ‘They then retired with bim— 
and Alonzo jo.oing them, they repaired 
to Don Fodeya’s house. As they 


approached it, Dona Miranda, oppressed - 


by the coniiicung sensations of her 
bosom, was aot abie to support herself. 
Tuey entered, and in the vestibule the 
fatner net them—tle noticed them not, 
but walked with faultering step cowards 
the door.—** My father! svuun me not 
—O urn, and take a sorrowing child to 
thy pardouing embrace—I am Miranda 


—i am thy child—thine atiilicted, p 


wretched chiid—Wretcbed tor ever, if 
her father scorns her !”—** What voice 
was that?” exclaimed the dejected old 
man, io a tone of heediess melancioly— 
“ Doua Fodeya, 1 have no daughter 
now—thou knowest she has left me— 
W iw are these strangers!” —* We are not 
strangers, my dearest father—You knew 
us unce—O know me, your child Mi- 
randa!”—* Who? Art thou she whom 
| ouce doated on !—Go, go, do not tnfle 
witha poor old maa—lI have no child, 
no Miranda now !”—* Thow hast, in- 
deed thou hast, and I am she!—On my 
knee I implore thy forgiveness !"— 
“ Lady, kneel not to me—I am but a 
wretch—and if thou art wretched, I can 
feel tor thee—-Why dost thou let thy 
tears fall on my shrivelled hand ¢ 
Dona Fodeya, thou must comfort this 
lad y—she is tull of sorrows, Madam, 
what a house of woe can afford is all the 
consolation we can offer thee.” —Colonel 
V , shocked at the turo this inter- 
view had taken, prevailed upon the 
nother and her daughter to retire awhile, 
until he had recalled the senses of Don 
Fodeya to recollection. This he happily 
effected, and, by degrees, the father was 
brought to recognize his daughter—an 
unreserved reconciliation followed, and 
comtort revisited his heart—Of his own 
accord he proposed that they should all 
retura to his son-in-law’s lodgings—they 
found him sitting up in his bed, much 
refreshed by the sleep which he had en- 
Joyed—Don Alonzo had in the mean 
while paid a visittoMrMannard, and nade 
him acquainted with the return and situ- 
ation of his son—He came with him to 
the hotel, accompanied by the medical 
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gentleman to whose skill he had himself 
been so much indebted—The latter en- 
tered the apartment, and instantly recog- 
nizing Colonel V expressed his 
joyiul surprise at seeing him, and his re- 
gret at observing his wound—* How- 
ever,” said he, “I must add you to the 
list of my patients, but, if ] am not much 
mistaken, | shall have the satisfaction of 
introuucing you to a nurse whose atten- 
daace wili be still more acceptable aod 
efficacious than mine.”—The Colonel 
was about to ask an explanation of these 
mysterious words, whea Mr. Mannard 
revented him by saying, “ That he be- 
lieved be had the power of explaining his 
friend’s meaning; and if you, Sir,” 
addressing the Colonel, “ will do me the 
honour to retura to my house, I shali be 
happy to do so. Meauwhile, as we have 
medical authority for removing my son, 
I shall make the requisite preparations 
for the accommodation of all :—so now 
we may hope, that the storms which had 
well oigh overwhelmed our family con- 
solations will be succeeded by a brighter 
sky of uninterrupted sunshine.”—Dona 
Miranda and Alonzo remained with 
young Mannard—the rest accompanied 
his father, 

“ Colonel,” said the Surgeon, as they 
entered the house, ‘“‘ you must prepare 
yourself for a surprise of the most agree- 
able natare—iet me restrain your impa- 
tience for one short mioute, and your 
curiosity shall be gratified.”—Saying 
this, hethrew open the folding-doors of 
the saloon, and presented Colonel V. 
with the transporting sight of herto whom 
his vows of love and constancy had been 
pledged previous to his leaving England 
three years ago.— The transports of two 
hearts devoted to each other, by the 
liveliest sentiments of affectionate re- 
gard, at meeting after so long an ab- 
sence cannot be expressed to the 
reader, ‘The presence of his Eliza 
amply compensated for all the pain 
which he had suffered ; and although 
her joy was checked in its fulness by the 
alarm she experienced at seeing him 
wounded, yet to find that he had escaped 
with life, and that this life was conse- 
crated in all the faithfulness of an ardent 
attachment to her happiness, was joy in 
the extreme, and she could not avoid 
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yielding to the delightful impression—~ 
and when she was assured that nothing 
Serious was to be feared from the hurt 
which he had received, her joy was 
complete. When the rush of these first 
emotions had subsided, she told the 
Colonel, that Mr. Mannard was her un- 
cle on her mother’s side—that her bro- 
ther having received an appointment 
under the legation, and a sea voy 

having been recommended for the benefit 
of his wife’s health, she had accompanied 
her—“ and.” said she, “1 will tell you 
truly, dear V , 1 did admit the hope 
into my heart, that being thus brought 
near tO your field of action, I should hear 
of you more certainly and more frequent- 
ly.”—In a few days all the arrangements 
were/ fixed, and the intercourse of the 
different parties became every day more 
satisfactory, as the invalids became more 
convalescent. At length, both Usurpers 
being driven from the two countries 
whose thrones they had so unjustly seized 
upon, and the lawful sovereign of each 
restored, the armies of Great Britain and 
Spain enjoyed a temporary relaxation 
from their toils—when Colonel V 
returned, on leave, with the secretary’s 
party to England, and Mannard tasted 
all that happy repose in his Miranda’s 
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society which soon testored -him to- per- 
fect health. On the part of Don Fodeya, 
all discomfiting recotlections gradually 
ceased, and in the new character of a 
grandfather he seemed to live his days 


over again.—“ And thus ends my tale,” | 


says the relator, “it has no other merit 
than that it is a plain fact, communicated 
to mein a letter from Charles Mannard 
himself, whe was educated with me at 
Winchester—Yesterday, looking over 
some papers, I found it ; and although 
these runaway matches, which bave more 
of the madness than the morality of love 
in them, seldom are found to end hap- 
pily, yet this has done so—but certainly 
not without sufficient punishment for the 
rashness of its imprudence, and just 
enough recompense for the constancy and 
fortitude with which the parties bore it. 
Colonel V and Lieutenant Mannard 
were among our Waterloo heroes, and [ 
understand that the latter has been pro- 
moted to a company—he and Dona 
Miranda are now in Paris—with Don 
Alonzo—who being of the ancient house 
of Ve z, has been placed on the 
diplomatic list by his sovereign, and was 
last winter officially employed at the 
Court of Vienna.” 
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From the Panorama, November 1817. 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


HEN Haydn was in England,one 

of our Princes commissioned SirJ. 
Reynolds to take his portrait. Haydn 
went to the painter’s house, and sat to 
him, but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, 
careful of his teputation, would not paint 
a man of acknowledged genius with a 
stupid countenance ; and deferred the 
sitting till another day. The same 
weariness and want of expression occur- 
ring at the next attempt, Reynolds went 
to his Royal Highness and informed him 
of the circumstance, who contrived a 
stratagem. He sent to the painter’s house 
a pretty German girl, in the service of the 
Queen. Haydn took his seat for the 
third time, and as soon asthe conversa- 
tron began to flag, a curtain rose, and 


the fair German addressed him in his 
native language, with a most elegant 
compliment. Haydn, delighted, over- 
whelmed the enchantress with questions; 
his countenance recovered its animation, 
and Sir Joshua rapidly seized its traits. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November. 1817. 
PARADISE; AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


When Alexander had conquered the 
world, and penetrated into the remotest 
regions of India, he heard of Paradise, 
and determined to subdue that also. He 
was told that the river Hithebel led to it, 
and immediately ordered a fleet to he 
equipped to carry his troops thither ; but 
previously dispatched a few vessels to 
procure information. When they had 
reached the garden of Paradise, his peo- 
ple found the gate shut, and before it an 
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keeper of singular appearance, and 
Co cadens whom they 
commanded to open the gate instantly 
for their master, as he was not far behind 
them. The hoary keeper smiled, and 
said he durst not admit him unless he 
could find means to weigh dowaa fea- 
ther, which he herewith seut, when pla- 
ced in the balance. The messenger was 
astonished, for he could not conceive 
how a small feather—since it was only a 
light downy feather—could have such 
weight, and concluded that the old man 
was jeering him. He nevertheless went 
and delivered the message. Alexander 
directed a balance to be brought, and it 
soon appeared that all the wood and 
stone, and silver and gold that could be 
laid in the scale, was not sufficient to 
counterpoise this little feather, which 
made every thing that was brought fly 
quickly up, as though the greatest 
weights had been but down. Alexan- 
der, astonished at this magical effect, sent 
once more to enquire what was the 
meaning of it. ‘The man gravely au- 
swered, that the feather signified Alex- 
ander’s cupidity and ambition, which 
were light as down, and yet so beavy 
that nothing could counterbalance them ; 
but he would tell him how that feather 
might be outeweighed. ‘ Let,” said he, 
“a handful of earth be laid upoh it, and 
it will at once lose its extraordinary 
power,” — Alexander perceived the 
meaning, and was deeply dejected. Soon 
afterwards he died in Babylon, without 
having seen Paradise. 

Prom the Monthly Magazine. 
LYCIDAS. : 

The Lycidas of Milton is in some de- 
gree derived from George Turberville’s 
elegy on the drowning of Arthur Brooke, 
printed m 1567. 

Here is a passage which has plainly 
been imitated by the newer poet :— 


Ay me that time,thou crooked dolphin, where 
Was thou, Arion’s help and only stay, 
That safely him from sea to shore didst beare. 
When Brooke was drown’d, why wast thou 
then away ? 


APRICOTS. 

At Kelat, says a recent traveller, ripe 
apricots are dried in the sun,.and laid by. 
In the winter season, when fruit is be- 
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come scarce, they are steeped for about 
three hours in fresh water, are presented 
at table, and form an agreeable articie of 
dessert. | 


NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY. 





George Wither, who wrote the ** Mis- 
tress of Philarde,” and other pleasing 
is in many bi ical dictiona- 


ries wholly omitted ; yet his poems had 
a great run, and are highly praised by 
cotemporaries. ‘There is in the affection 
of poetic readers a something very fuga- 
cious, not to say capricious; how few 
poets delight suecessive generations, or 
even live theirowa lives! Criticism has 
not satistactorily accounted for this phe- 
nomenon, 
NOVEMBER SEVEN. 

The 7th of November was kept as a 
solemn anniversary by Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, at his country-house, as the birth- 
day and death-day of Plato. Oa that 
day he regularly invited Marsilio Ficino, 
and the other members of the Piatonic 
Academy of Florence, and a sort of he- 
ro-worship was paid to the manes of the 
Pagan philosopher. 

On the 7th ef November also was born 
Sir Isaac Newton, and Frederick Leo- 
pold count Stolberg. 


Te 


The Ancients had their sever Wonders of 
the Worl'---these seven, time, observation, 
and the records of the “ogee have extended to 
Oue Hundred ; a popular work is therefore 
about to appear, describing the Hundred 
Wonders of the Modern World and of the three 
Kingdoms of Nature ; by the Rev. ( waRLEs 
Crsrxe. It will he printed in a cheap form, 
adapted to general circulation, and be render- 
ed additionally attractive by nearly eighty en- 

ravings, representing the woudertul objects 
described. 


Jacques Nicholas Des Vaux, Baron d’Qin- 
ville, died at Paris on the 10th of eo Pape 
and affords one of the most remarkable ; 
stances that we know, of authorship late in 
life. He was 76 years of age, aod it was op! 
in 1804 that he published his first work, “ 
Discourse pronounced at New York on the 
restoration of the Bourbons, translated from 
the English.” » Though an oldman, he pur- 
sued his course with all the zeal ofa a 
author, and in 1815, produced the “ Life 
General Monk, Duke of Atbemarle.”” Atthe 
time of his decease, “‘ A new conspiracy 
against the Jesuits,” translated by him from 
M. Dallas’ publication, was in the hands of 
the printer. 


The contest for and against magnetism oon- 
tinues pt Berlin ; but as it has vot yet led to 
any result, the king of Prussia has offered a 

ize of 300 ducats for the essay which shall 

emonstrate the efficacy or futility of thisnew 
remedy. 
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THE NATURALIST’S 


DIARY ror JANUARY. 


———_e : 


Among the many speculations of modern literature, 

. we look upon the present work (Time’s Teiescope,) 
as one, both from its nature and execution, most en- 
titied to success, It has been compiied with a ju- 
dicious attention equaily to avoid unsatisfying brev- 
ity on the one hand, and tedious proiixity on the 
other ; and while it conveys a very consideralie por- 
tion of inteliigence that may be new to many 
usefiui to aii, it is recommended no jess by the ncat- 
ness of its typographical execution, than the accura- 
ey ef its iiterary and scientific detais, Its ampie 
title-page wii! better expiain, than we can do, its na- 
ture and prospective object: but we cannot refram 
from remarking that sueh a work, annualiy produ- 
eed, will really prove a valuable acquisition to the 
library of every individual who is at all anxious to 
know any thing of the natura, mora! and historical 
features of the day or month that is passing over him. 
This knowiedge too, at once uscfui and interesting, 
he may obtain without the iabour of consecutive 
study, from which some minds might shrink, and to 
which others might not have tine to attend, for, by 
consulting the present volume progressiveiy as the 
year clapses, its appropriate information tor each 
particular day wil) be graduaiiy and aimost imper- 
eeptbly obtained, while the aggregate mass of intel- 
ligence wil) be rapidiyaccumuiatng. 

The compiier has agreeably diversified his labours, 
a.so, by interspersing apt quotations from our poets 
appiicabie to the subjects he is deseribing: and by 
introducing a.iost every topic that the work would 
admit of, treated generaiiy in an elegant and per- 
spicuous manner, he has presented a volume realy 

eserving the patronage of the pubiic. In order to 
eonvey some idea: of the mode of its execution, we 
present our readers with the fo.iowing extract, be- 
ang the Naturalist’s Diary for January, Uni.Mag.. 


From “ Time’s ‘Teleseope.” 
Now January o’er the northern world 
His fickie reiga displays. A savage train 


His steps pursue, as o’er the barassed fields 

He vr benumbing frost, chill sieet and 
Hurling the stony show’r and sweeping storm. 
INTER, to an inattentive eye, 
presents nothing, as it were, but 
the creation in distress: the orchards are 
striped of their goldeo fruit ; and har- 
Mony is extinct in the groves, now bend- 
mg with the snow, ‘ their beauty wither- 
ed, and their verdure lost.’ Yet, when 
we explore these dreary scenes, the mind 
is amply gratified in the contemplation 
of the various phenomena peculiar to 
this inclement season. Winter, ushered 
into existence by the howling of storins 
and the rushing of torrents, manifests, not 
Jess than the more pleasing seasons of 
the year, the wisdom and goodness of 
the great Creator. Were there no win- 
ter, neither the spring, nor summer, nor 
autumn, would display such a variety of 
beauties ; for the earth itself would Jose 
t .ose rich stores of nourishment and fer- 
tility, to which even the winter so copi- 

ously contributes, 

The most intense cold is usually felt 
in the month of January ; and the wea- 


ther is either bright and dry, with frost ; ' 
or cloudy, with much saow, 
Thro’ the hushed air the whitening show’r de- 


scends, 
At first thin-wav’ring ; till, at last, the flakes 


Fall sy and wide, and fast, dimming the 
Witha eoattansl snow. 

Suow is formed by the freezing of 
the water‘in clouds, It differs trom the 
particles of hoar-frost, in being crystai- 
lized ; for, if we examine a flake of 
snow by a maguifying glass, the whole 
of it will seem composed of fine 
shining spiciila, or points, diverging like 
rays fromacentre. As the flakes fall 
down through the atmosphere, they.are 
coutinualiy joined by more of these ra- 
diated spicula: and this increase in 
bulk, like the drops of rain or hailstones, 
Saow, although it seems to be solt, is 
really hard, because it is true ice. It 
seems soft, because at the first touch of 
the finger, upon its sharp edges or points, 
they melt ; or, they would pierce the 
finger like so many lancets. ‘The white- 
ness of snow is owing to the small parti- 
cles into which it isdivided ; for ice, when 
pounded, will become equally white. 

But snow is not to be considered 
merely as a curious and beautiful phe- 
nomenon. Besides defending vegeta- 
bles from the intense cold of the air, and 
piercing winds, it moistens and pulveris- 
es the soil which bas been bound up by 
the frost ; and, as its water has a ten- 
dency to putrefaction, it seems, on many 
accounts, to be admirably fitted to pro- 
mote vegetation. Another reason of 
the usefulness of snow, has been suggest- 
ed by Mr. Parkes. 
ford warm clothing, in consequence of 
the air they infold within them ; atmos- 
pheric air being a non-conductor of heat. 
‘ Hence it is that the carpet which covers 
the earth in winter, is spread out by na- 
ture with so light a hand, that it might 
hold an abundance of atmospheric air 
within its interstices, to preserve the 
warmth of those innumerable tribes of 
vegetables which it is destined to protect.’ 

Ice is com of a number of nee- 


die-like crystals, united to each other ; 
and, the space between these being great- 
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er than between the particles of water, 
this liquid, when frozen, though it is not 
heavier, yet it occupies more space than 
before.—From this principle of expan- 
sion, water-pipes often burst, and hoops 
fly off from barrels, during an intense 
frost. ‘To this cause may be attributed 
the annual diminution of the bulk and 
height of lofty mountains. The differ- 
ent crevices being filled: with water in 
the summer, this water becomes frozen 
in the winter ; and, by the power. of ex- 
pansion, rolls down vast masses of rock 
or earth into the neighbouring valleys. 
By the same operation, the clods of 
ploughed fields are loosened, and render- 
ed fit for the work of the hasbandman. 
The flowers of the rosemary (ros- 
marinus officinalis) begin to . open. 
This shrub has ever been treated with 
great respect, for its efficacy in comfort- 
ing the brain and strengthening the mem- 
ory ; which has made rosemary an em- 
blem of fidelity in lovers. It was, ac- 
cordingly, worn at weddings ; and per- 
haps, on the same principle, at funerals ; 
on which latter occasions, in some parts 
of England, it is still distributed among 
the company, who frequently throw the 
sprigs into the grave along with the 
corpse.t Rosemary is a principal in- 
gredient in what is known by the name 
of Hungary water; and the herb is 
taken as tea by many persons, for the 
headache, and disorders called nervous. 





* Sweet scented flower ! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wintery desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume ! 
Come, thou shale form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
And, as I twine the mou i wreath, 
ll weave a melancholy song, 
And sweet the strain shall be, and long, 
The melody of death. 


Come, funeral flow’r ! who lov’st to dwell 
ith the pale corse in lonely tom 
And throw across the desert gioom 
A sweet decaying smell. _ 
Sts Brees my lips and lie with me 
Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a eare shall dare intrude, 
0 break the marble solitude. 
So peaceful and so deep. 


And, hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 

Moans hollow, in the forest trees, 

And, wailing on the gusty breeze,’ 

Mysterious musie dies. 

Sweet flower ! that requiem wild is mine ; 
tt warns me to the lonely shrine, 

he caid eaten ; e dead: 

grave im one $ 

Where, as I lie by all for i: 

A dying fragrange thou wilt o’er my ashes shed. 
KIRKE WHITE. 


Naturalists’ Diary for January. sit 


Be careful now, ye swains, tender flocks 
To shield from b: tig storms,from flooding rain, 
And all the ills of cold disastrous night. 


The bleating charge should be left, 


Near where the haystack lifts its snowy head ; 
Wiose fence of busby furze, so close and warm, 
May stop the slanting ballets of the storm. 

oe +e + « + OF, if NO snow is seen, 


Deep the frost, till ew’ ry root is found 
A ro ine mabe of ice apou the ground, 


No tender ewe can break her night!y fast, . ~ 

Nor heifer strong begin the cold repast, 

Till Giles with pond’rous beetle foremost go, 

And scatt’ring splinters fly at ev’ry blow ; 

When pressing round him, eager for the prize, 

From their mixt breath warm exhalaticns rise. 
BLOOMFIELD. 


Shooting is a favourite amusement 
at this*season of the year: other sports 
also are resorted to, when the weather 
permits. 

In giddy circles, whirling variously, 
The skater fleetly thrids the mazy throng, 
While smaller wight: the sliding pastime ply. 

The winter of England, however, 
allows but few of those sports which 
continue for so long a time in more 
northerly regions, where 


Eager, on rapid sleds, 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 
The long-resounding course. 


The ice-hills of St. Petersburgh, 
during the carnival, are well deserving 
of notice. Every ice-hill is composed 
of a. scaffold, having steps on one side 
for ascending it; and, on the opposite 
side, a steep inclined plane covered with 
large blocks of ice, consolidated together 
by pouring water repeatedly from the 
top to the bottom. Men, as well as 
women (the latter, however, ovly of the 
lower orders), in little low sledges, de- 
scend, with amazing velocity, this steep 
hill; and, by the momentum acquired 
by this descent, are impelled, to a great 
distance, along a large field of ice care- 
fully swept clear of snow for that pur- 

, which brings them to a second 
hill; by the side of which they alight, 
take their sledge on their back, and 
mount it by the steps behind, as they had 
done the former. Some young people 
venture to ascend the dangerous precipice 
on skates. : 

The following very curious cireum- 
stance is recorded by Captain Monk, 
who was deputed by Christian LV. King 
of Denmark, to attempt the discovery of 
a north-east passage to China, He 


wintered on the shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
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in the year 1619; and relates that the 
cold was so. intense, that neither beer, 
wine, nor brandy, could resist it, These 
were all frozen, and the vessels which 
contained them were split into pieces ; 
and, before they could use the liquors, 
they were obliged to hew them with 
hatchets, and dissolve them by fire. 
Virgil speaks of hewing wine, in his des- 
cription of a Seythian winter :—* cedunt- 
que securtbus humido vina.’ 

In illustration of the severity of an 
Alpine winter, we quote the following 
lines from Mr. Coleridge’s little known, 
but sublime ‘ Hyma before Sun-rise in 
the Valley of Chamouny.’ 


Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain --- 


~~ methinks, that heard a mighty 
voice 
And stopp’dat once amid their maddest plunge! 


{vor 2, 


Motionless torrents ! silent eatarnets | 


Whe made you glorious, as the gates of _ 


heaven, H 
Beneath the keen fult Moon? whorbade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? who with living 

owers 
Of loveliest blue* spread garlands at your feet? 
Gop ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice plains echo, Gop! 
Gop ! sing ye meadow streams ! with gladsome 
voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 


And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gop { 


Ye living flowers, that skirt th’ eternal frost ! 
¥e wild goats, sporting round the eagle's nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
¥e lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth Gon, and fill the hills with praise | 


* Within a few paces of the Glaciers, the 
Gentiana major grows in immense numbers, 
with its * flowers of loveliest blue.’ 
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From the London Literary Gazette, Nov. 8, 1817, 


DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


EARLY all the features of this 
week’s news are dark and af- 
flicting. Besides the general calamity, 
each one seems to have a particular 
gtief. In our young Princess the ho 
of the nation have been disappointed— 
by the birth, at 9 o'clock, P.M. of a 
memorable day, Wednesday the 5th of 
November, of a still-born male child. 
Her Royal Highness’s preceding illness 
was prolonged and painful: but the 
medical report immediately ensuing, af- 


forded the most cheering anticipation of dispensation of Providence. 


recovery. 
Fatally deceptive were all these aus- 


picious prognostics, and that period 
which had been so fondly contemplated 
as an era of jubilee and rejoicing became 
indeed a day of calamity and mourning. 
The mighty, the happy, the young, felt 
the stroke of death, and the great object 
of a nation’s interest was in a few hours 
—nothing. 

No mind, that’s honest, 

But in it shares some woe. 
The Princess, it is officially announced, 
went on favourably for nearly four hours 
after her delivery ; but was then seized 


with faintings, which, in her exhausted 
state, put a period to her mortal exist- 
ence, at about half past two o’clock, on 
the morning of Thursday. The grief 
and consternation at this most lamenta- 
ble event has spread from Claremont 
throughout the country. Never did 
England display a scene of such real sor- 
row. The blow is given so high, the af- 
fiction is so heavy, the lesson to human- 
ity is so impressive, that every living soul 
seems to feel it as a peculiar and awful 
Iu every 
eye a tear is seen, and the hearts of Bri- 
tain are as the heart of a single parent on 
this woful occasion. No language can 
describe the shock which all have felt ; 
and for the nearer picture of domestic 
misery, we should be sorry to attempt 
its faintest outline. Yet there is one 
trait, not known through the public ac- 
counts, which adds, if possible,a new 
pang to this tragic story. It is said that 
our late dear and admired Princess was 
going on most cheeringly, when she ask- 
ed for her infant and learnt that the ful- 
filment.of a mother’s hopes were denied 
toher. The disappointment was too 
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much for her weak frame to bear ;—con- 
vulsions ensued, and in two hours she 
was no more, 

November 15th, Fn our last publica~ 
tion we mentioned the - calamity 
which has befallen the British Empire in 
the death of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte, We shall now enter 
into a few of the particulars of a life, 
which, from this time, takes a melancholy 
place in History. 

The Princess Cuartotte Aucusta, 
the only child of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, was born in Carleton House, 
on the 7th of January, 1796. Her 
Mother, Carolina Amelia Augusta, was 
the second daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick, and Augusta the eldest sister 
of his present Majesty. The long period 
during which the Prince of Wales had re- 
mained unmarried, and the disastrous 
prospects of a broken suecession, turned 
the general eye with peculiar anxiety to 
the birth ofa Royal Heir. ‘The accouche- 
ment of the Princess of Wales was con- 
ducted with the most solemn formalities; 
the great Officers of State were in at- 
tendance, and the ladies of her Royal 
Highness’s court waited on the illness, 
which at one period seriously threatened 
her life, and in which, it is said, that she 
was saved by the intelligent friendship of 
a distinguished Statesman. 
of Wales was present on this interesting 
and important occasion. The earlier 
years of the young Princess were spent 
in probably the most advantageous man- 
ner for a constitution naturally infirm, 
anda mind, which, from all that has 
transpired of it, seems to have been vigor- 
ous, original, and fond of acquirement. 
Her first years were spent with her mo- 
ther, who appeared to take a peculiar 
interest in this promising and noble child. 
At a more advanced period she was put 
under the immediate superintendance of 
Lady De Clifford. "The Bishop of Exeter 
Was nominated to direct her studies, and 
asub-preceptor was also chosen among 
the English clergy. ‘Those studies were 
urged with singular assiduity. Those 

who look upon Royal life as unmixed in- 
dulgence, may be surprised to know, 
that with the Heir-apparent of England, 
the day’s tuition generally began at six 


tn the morning, and continued, witb slight 
Atueveum. Vol. ® 
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intermission, till eveni This labour 
have been too sateen: and rather 

devised with a view to the knowledge de 
sirable in the station which she was yet 
to fill, than to the bealth which shoul 
have been the first consideration. But 
her arquirements were certainly of an 
order much superior to those of females 
in general society. We have understood 
that she was acquainted with the principal 
writers of the classic Janguages; that 
she was solidly informed in the history 
and policy of the European governments, 
and peculiarly of the constitution and 
distinguishing features of her native his- 
tory. She spoke French, German, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish, with considerable 
fluency. The lighter accomplishments 
were not forgotten, and she sang and 
performed on the piano, the harp, and 
the guitar, with more than usual skill. 
Nature had been kind to her in indulging 
her with tastes which are seldom united ; 
in addition to her talent for’ music, she 
had a fine perception of the picturesque 
in nature; and a portion of ber earliest 
hours, and subsequently of those hap- 
pier ones which she spent in the society 
of her husband, were giving up to draw- 
ing. She wrote gracefully, and had a 
passionate fondness for the nobler ranks 
of English poetry. 
Those were fine and singular acqui- 
sitions; in any place or society, they 
would have made an admirable woman, 
And it may be a lesson from ber grave, 
to the youth and rank who turo away 
from exertion through fear of its diffi- 
culty, or through the pride that looks 
upon their station as exempt from the 
necessity of knowledge, that this mass of 
delightful intellectual enjoymeut and 
preparation for the deeper duties of life, 
was acquired by a girl who died at twenty- 
two, and that girl heir to the first throne 
of the world. | 

As she advanced beyond childhood, 
she had trials to encounter which ex- 
hibited the strength of her resolution. In 
the painful differences which occnired 
in the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales, she took the part of her mother, 
The question of her sound judgment on 
this distressing subject, is now ond 
discussion. But she took the side to 
which an aflegtonate child, equally att 
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tached to both parents, would. naturally 
have turned. Even if crime had been 
distinctly fixed on her mother, she might 
have adhered to her with the pity that 
belonged to her sex and early fondness. 

Her marriage now excited the public 
solicitude, and the young Princeof Orange 
was selected for her husband. This 
prince promised well. He had been 
chiefly educated in England, and was 
largely acquainted with the habits, spirit, 
and interests of the nation. He had 
undergone that more valuable education 
which seems so necessary to invigorate 
men intended for the superintendance of 
kingdoms. He had spent a large share 
of his life almost in the obscurity of a 
private person. His family had been 
exiled from their throne, and sent to be 
wanderers and dependants upon the 
precarious bounty of the tottering Powers 
of the Continent. They had at length 
been invited into England, the general 
refuge of fallen royalty, and were sub- 
sistedon a public pension. The Prince, 
after completing his studies at Oxford, 
set out for the British army in the Pen- 
insula, and madethe principal campaigns 
of the Spanish war as aide-de-camp to 
the renowned Wellington, the greatest 
military genius of Europe since the days 
of Marlborough. This match was 
finally broken off by some circumstances 
which have not yet been distinctly ex- 
plained. 

The interference of the Princess of 
Wales, of the Duchess of Oldenburgh, 
the difficulty of adjusting the residence 
of the young bride, and her personal re- 
luctance, all given as grounds, and pos- 
sibly all combined, put an end to an alli- 
ance which seemed to offer a striking 
combination of public and individual ad- 
vantages. ‘I'he usual epochs of high life 
passed over the Princess without any pe- 
culiar effect on her habits. Her birth-day 
was for the first time kept at Court in 
1815, on her commencing her twentieth 
year; and on May the 18th of thesame 
year, she was introduced to the Queen’s 
drawing-room. The assemblage was 
unusually full; and ber sudden appear- 
ance in the splendid dress of the Court, 
glittering with jewels, and with adiamond 
tiara shaded by the Prince’s plume, above 
@ countenance of ingenuousness, anima- 
tion, and dignity, attracted the universal 
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eye and admiration. The private life of 
the highest rank seldom transpires in its 
youth. But the comparative seclusion in 
which the young Princess passed those 
years in which the character is formed, 


gave unusual opportunities of ascertaining! | 


her temperament. The anecdotes of her 
youth all give the same impression of a 
judgment fond of deciding for itself, of 
a temper hasty but generous, of a disre- 
gard of personal privation, and of a spirit 
peculiarly, and proudly English. She 
frequently spoke of Queen Elizabeth as 
the model for a British Queen; and it 
has been remarked that in her ample 
forehead, large blue eye, and steady, 
stately countenance, there was a strong 
similitude to the portraits of Elizabeth in 
the days of her youth and beauty. 

In 1814, the Prince Leopold of Co- 
bourg visited England. He had distin- 
guished himself in the French war, and 
came over in the train of the Allied Sov- 
ereigns. His graceful manners attraeted 
the young Princess, and he was per- 
mitted to become a suitor for the honour. 
of her alliance, 

His family were of high distinction 
among the Saxon Princes. His grand- 
father was the celebrated Prince of Co- 
bourg, who had commanded the Aus- 
trians arms against the Turks in the time 
of Joseph, and subsequently stayed the 
falling fortunes ofthe Empire in the Aus- 
trian Netherlands against the French. 
The marriage, an union of free-will rare 
among the great, was solemnized on the 
2d of May, 1816. The favours of the 
Court were crowded upon the man whose 
merit had obtained the heart of the gen- 
eral hope of the Royal family. The 
garter, and a regiment of horse, were 
given to the Prince. He was madea 
General in the British service, and was 
offered the revived Dukedom of Kendal. 
The popular bounty was not less gener- 
ous, and an annuity of 50,000l. a year 
was, with an ominous provision, settled 
on him, in case of surviving his wile. 
The settlement for the married pair was 
munificent, 50.000I. a year, with 60,000). 
as an outfit ; 10,000I. a year for the in- 
dependent use of the Princess, a splendid 
suit of jewels, and Claremont purchased 
by the nation as their residence. 

This offered a happy prospect. The 
Prince was an amiable and honourable 
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man, and he loved his wife. ‘The Prin- 
cess increased day by day in fondness for 
him whom she had chosen from the 
world. Their time was spent in the hap- 
piest enjoyments of active, private life. 
They. were seldom asuuder; they rode 
together, visited the neighbouring cottages 
and relieved the peasantry together, and 
seemed made and prepared for the truest 
and most unchanging happiness of 
wedded life. They seldom left Clare- 
mont, and never came to London but on 
the public occasions which required 
their presence. But at home they were 
busy in all the pursuits of diligent and 
accomplished minds. ‘The morning was 
chiefly given to exercise and occupation 
in the open air, After dinner, the Prince 
studied English, or assisted the Princess 
in her sketches from the surrounding 
eountry ; the evenings generally closed 
with music: and thus glided away the 
hours which, with the inferior multitude 
of the great, and gay, and profligate, 
were laying up remorse, and poverty, 
and shame, for every year to come. We 
cannot go into the melancholy details of 
the fatal illness which at once doubly de- 
prived us of a sovereign, ‘They are uni- 
versally known, and known with the 
minuteness that deep sorrow demands for 
its sad satisfaction, Within our memory 
uo pubhe misfortune has stricken so 
deep. The death of Nelson had its 
consolations, He was a great spirit re- 
leased after he had -gone his round of 
glory. He parted upwards in the thunder 
and whirlwind of victory. His grandeur 
had ascended through all the steps of 
earthly renown. Like the ancient demi- 
god, building his funeral pile on the 
mountain, he had completed his labours, 
hefore he flung himself into that splen- 
did extinction; he felt the touch of 
death only to spring upward in an im- 
Mortality of fame. But this fair and 
gentle being lived only in promise. Her 
goodiess and beauty, her spirit and pub- 
lic heart, rose upon us like the purple 
clouds of a summer’s dawn, to be sud- 
denly turned to chillness and gloom :— 
like infaney with its bloom and its soft- 
hess, to be stricken before our eyes into 
rightful decay ;—like the forms of a 
delightful. dream, leading us through 
Prospects of loveliness and hope, and 
suddenly sinking into the fresh grave. 
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Funeral of the Princess Charlotte. 

Nov. 22.—On Tuesday, pursuant to 
the preparations made, the mortal remains 
of the Princess Charlotte and her infant 
were solemnly removed from Claremont 
to Windsor for interment; and, ata lit- 
tle past 8 o'clock on the evening of 
Wednesday, were deposited in the royal 
sepulchre of St. George’s chapel. ‘To 
describe the pomp and ceremonies atten- 
dant upen this afflicting occasion, would 
be unsuitable to our columns ; and per- 
haps we think their minute details have 
already been carried too far. Alas! we 
could but tell that the richest products of 
the loom, the most exquisite performan- 
ces of human ingenuity, the most gorgeous 
trappings of woe, diverted, in some mea- 
sure, the minds of the congregated multi- 
ude from the more impressive. lesson 
which the innermost part of the splendid 
bier could have unfolded. Alas! we 
could but say that all the nodding plumes, 
and glittering ’scutcheons, and costly or- 
naments, and splendid cavalcades, and 
royal grandeur, were merely the external 
parade of death, while death itself was to 
be looked upon within ;—terrible in the 
change it had made on the young, the 
lovely, the happy, and the exalted. 

We will not follow the precedent to 
record the funeral rites: let it suffice that 
after lying at the Lower Lodge till the 
appointed hour, the coffin of this lamen- 
ted Princess was carried to the tomb, ac- 
cording to wonted forms, amid the lamen- 
tations of assembled thousands, Grief 
more general and sincere never pervaded 
the British nation ; and Wednesday, 
throughout the sphere of our observation, 
and as far as we can learn from the best 
sources of intelligence, was indeed a day 
of religious observance and mourning to 
the intire population cf this great kingdom. 

The affectionate sorrows of Prince 
Leopold ; his noble feeling and Christian 
conduct thro’ the whole of these trying 
scenes have been such asto endear him 
to the country, and even at an hour when. 
her calamitous fate has almost deified the 
memory of “ the expectancy and rose of 
this fair state,” itis acknowled with 
one voice that her husband was every way 
worthy of the station which the love of 
his adored Charlotte,and the approbation 
of her royal Father, and the wishes of 
England universally elected him. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


We are indebted to a distinguished Poet for 
the following lipes, though he does not au- 
thorize us to give his name. No name (we 
think) could enhance their beauty. 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL-SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


fb ioty is a radiance in the sky, 

A flush of gold, and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west,---the sun 

Floats on the sea.---The day’s begun. 

The wave slow sweiling to the shure 
Gleams on the green like silver ore ; 

The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in the crimson glow ; 

Yet alt is silence ,---till the gale 

Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 


It is a lovely hour,---though Heaven 
ne’er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle---child of flame and air ; 
Yet such an hour, such skies above, 
Such earth below, had taught him Love. 


But there are sounds along the gale ;--° 
Not murinurs of the grot or vale--- 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
To soothe their twilight wanderer’s soul. 
It comes from yonder jasmine bower, 
From yonder mosque’s enamelled tower, 
From yonder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold : 
Oh strain of witehery ! who e’er 
That heard thee, felt not joy was near ; 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 
Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 
*T was such a mora, *twas such a tone 
That woke me ;---visions! are ye gone? 


The flutes breathe nigh,---the portals now 
Pour out a train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 

In splendor beyond man’s rude tread ; 
And o’er their pomp, emerging far 
The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 
And soon along the eve may swim 
The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 

Again the bright procession move 

To take the last, sweet veil from Love. 
Then speed thee on, thou glorious suo ! 


Swift rise,---swift set,---be bright---and done. 


Oct. 1817. HERMEs. 
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From the Literary Gazette, Oct. 1817, 


THE OLD MAN’S SONG, 
(From a MS. Poem) 
By Henry NeEcte. 


H, lady ! do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hour is near, 
I only moura that I should be 
So lag a way-worn traveller here. 


These old white hairs are slender ties 
To bind me to so bleak a shore ; 

A heart that only beats with sighs 
‘Cares not bow soon it beats no more. 


The worms will soon feed on my beeast, 
And revel o’er my senseless clay ; 

But gnawing thoughts will be at rest, 
More ravenous and fell than they. 


The grass-green sod will heavily 
Press on the head it covers o'er ; 
But light will every burden be 
When grief shall weigh it down no more. 


And dark will be my couch of rest, 
And cold, but free from pain and fears, 
Unshaken by my throbbing breast, 
Uswetted by my bursting tears. 


Then lady do not weep for me, 
Because my closing hour is near; 

1 only mourn that I should be 
So long a way-worn traveller here. 


—_— 


From the Monthly Magazine, Nov, 1317, 


THE RUINS OF JERUSALEM. 
By W. Muwro. 


AND of the fallen! desolate and low, 
Thy glory perish’d, and thy sons in woe; 
Far trom thy Zion, wanderers they roam, 
And seek, in vain, a refuge and a home. 
Ah! who shall mourn thee? who shali weep 
their doom, 
Thy pride a desert, and their hope a tomb? 
Their tears on distant landslike Jordan roll, 
Where rest refreshes not their weary soul ; 
Unaallow’d footsteps now trace Jordan ’swave, 
Thy homeless children seek a cheerless grave. 
Broken thy barp, and mute that fearful strain, 
That wildly kindled in prophetic reign ; 
The voice of praise, of penitence, and prayer, 
All hush’d in silence---horror gathers there! 
Mourniul the cedars on thy Lebanon bow, 
In Judah’s ear, alas! they sing not now ; 
Thy breath of fragrance, and thy balmy dew, 
Trembling upon thy wilds of fairest hue ; 
Thy living fire that burns with ceaseless glow, 
Thy milk and honey that still overflow ; 
Thy woody hills that wave beneath the breeze, 
Whose soft perfume the waken’d sense deth 
lease ; 
Thy blushing streams, that warble ceaseless 
praise, i 
To them whotaught thee first the note to raises 
Thine Israel joy not, broken, blighted, fled 5 | 
Vile Moslem now pollutes thee with his tread ! 
Voiceless thy holy Fane! save when the wail 
Of some lone pilgrim trembles on the gale, 
Who seeks the footsteps that bis fathers trod, 
Salem, the dwelling-place of Israel’s God ; 
His heart with inward anguish yearning leaps, 
As on some pile he droops his head and weeps. 


Land of the fallen ! land of other years, 
Dim is thy beaaty veil’d in grief and tears! 
Once pride of earth, now mockery of scorn, 
Dishonor’d, humbled; of thy greatness shorn 5 
Pride points her scoffs, derides thy deep dis- 

grace, = 
Insults thine ashes, and pursues thy race ! 
The lifeless shade of all thy splendour fled, 
The living hope of Israel’s drooping head } 
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Yet sympathy will fondly linger here, 

And o’er thy ruins sob her deep regret, 

Thy day of joy in mists and darkness set ! 

Lovely, though faded, o’er thee still a seam 

Of former glory hallows with it’s beam; 

A sacred lustre, ne’er to know decay, 

But cently brighten into endless day. 

Sweet are the wild flowers that thy desert 

int, 

Soft is thy tartle’s heart-dissolving plaint ; 

Sad as the evening shade, the breeze’s sigh, 

The grief that dims the hopeless lover's oy : 

As maviac’s vacant glare, that coldly thrills, 

Or the dun gloom of sepulchre that chills, 

As wintry bue that covers wan decay, 

When the last spark of life hath pass’d away ; 

Or -—— vak, shatter’d by light’ning’s 
blast, 

Whose mould’ ring fragments speak it’s glories 
past: 

Such art thon: light’nings o’er thy beauty 
swept, 

Wild was that eye that gaz’d and would have 
wept; 

Fierce on the burning throb, the pang acute, 

Of tearless agony, all fix’d and mute : 

As redly glar’d the flames o’er Salem’s domes, 

And rebb’d the lost of Israel of their homes ! 


—EEeES 


From the Literary Gazette. 


THE LOO TABLE. 
BY Mrs. M‘MuLvAN. 


EAUTY, enchantress! smil’d and hloom’d, 
Good-nature shone, and wit illum’d, 
While Joy its nectar gave ; 
Kings moved with more than courtly ease, 
Queens were facetious, sure to please, 
Attended by a knave. 


Cupid was charged with royal darts 
From thrones of diamonds gemmed with hearts, 
To conquer and to save: 
But kings were nought and Cupid failed, 
Tnough close the archer’s skill assailed 
The all-commi.nding knave. 


Oh what so fickle as the fair ? 

Not April sunshine, summer air, 
Not Amphitrite’s wave ; 

In morn, of courtly bliss they sing, 

At eve, reject a proffer'd king, 
And, smiling, take a knave. 


If human life be but a game, 
Blush net, ye laurelled sons of fame, 
Whom history calls the brave ; 
Though now and then the hero’s seen 
lo pass a king, diseard a queen, 
For Pam, yclept a knaye ! 


Nay, if a prince forsake the mount, 
ud wander from Castalia’s fount 
To be a trefoil slave ; 

Heroes may count the paring gold, 

Beauty a ey still may hold 
With sable, ill-shaped nave, 


For when your ponds the fish forsake, 
To seek their brethren’s well-filled lake, 
And losers’ jooks are grave, 
hose net collects the glittermg whole, 
ho can reca! the scattered shoal, 
But partial, flattered knave 2 
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Let theunholy edge the taunting jeer, 
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Then wonder not that beauty's 4 
That manly heart, that poet’s sigh, 
Should such a Midas crave ; 
Art may be foiled, and heroes fall--- 
Success uncertain is to all, 
But seldom fails a knave. 


a 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


Mr. Urran, July, 22, 1817. 


You were so good as to think an Elegy of Ti- 
bullus, which IT sent you some months ago, 
worthy of insertion. I now inclose % part 
of the third Flegy, containing his beautiful 
descriptions of the Saturnian Age, and the 
state of the virtuous and wicked after death, 
according to the Heathen my thovogy. ‘ 


i. _ mankind in kingly Saturn’s 
a Sy 7 

Ere yet the earth was furrowed into ways. 

Ere yet the pine the dark-biae billow dar’d, 

Mr loose before the gale its bosem bar'd, 

Ere the bold seaman press’d with foreign store 

The _ far-wandering from a barbarous 
shore : 


The sinewy bull no yoke was tanght to feel, 

Nor champ'd the steed, with vanquish'd 
mouth, the steel; 

The gate and massy bar were then unknown, 

Unseen the bowadary line and landmark 
stone ; 

The oak rain’d honey---and the fruitful ewe 

Gave her white streams spontaneously to flow, 

No — nor war was thea; the work-man’s 

and 

Fram'd aot with hateful skill the ruthless = > 
brand. 

Now blows and blood pollute Jove’s alter’é 
sway, 

By sea aa land Death’s emissaries slay. 

Ah, spare me, Jove !---no perjury stings my 
breast, 

No rach words utter’d ’gainst the Gods’ behest, 

But, if my Heaven-allotted course be run, 

These lines shall grace my tomb’s memorial 
stone--- 

** Here lies Tibullas, whom disease hath slain, 

“* Following by sea and land Mescala’s train.” 

Then (for I ever favour’d Cupid's power) | 

Venus shall lead me to the Elysian bower; 

There the glad song and dance eterval reign, 

And warbling song-birds flutter o’er the piain ; 

Sweet without toil, spontaneous cass‘a grows, 

And its rich perfume w:fts the self-sown rese. 

Here sportive throogs of youths and maidens 
rove, 

And wage upon the lawn the wars of love, 

Victims of death, the pair who lev'd so well 

Here, myrtle-crown’d, united ever dwell. 


But low in dark abyss, the seat profound 
Of Guilt is plae’d; biack waters float 
around ; 
Here fly the guilty crowd, there rages she, 
With snake-enwoven locks, Tisiphone. 


With serpent’s head the sable Cerberus waits, 
And hissing guards before the temple gates; 
Ixion there, who Juno durst attempt, 

O’er the swift wheel bis impious 

bent. 
There Tityas, stretch’d upon nine acres vast, 
Affords voracious birds a sure repast 5 
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And Tantalus, whom stagnant streams sur- 
reund 

But from his thirsty lip the waters bound ; 

There Danaus’ race, who scorn’d the Goddess 
fair, 

Pierc’d buckets of Lethwan water bear. 


There let him pine, who violates my love, 
Or prays ili fortune on the wars I move. 
E. W. C. 


-————e 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SONG. 


Berean: there a soul in this gay scene 
of pleasure, 
Who at Misery’s plaint never heav’d the 
sad sigh ; 
Can pass round the wine-cup, and drain its 
full measure, 
Yet the tear-drop of pity to sorrow deny ? 
O bear him far hence to some isle in the 
ocean, 
Where Beauty ne’er beams, nor Affection 
beguiles ; 
A stranger be he still to Love’s soft emotion, 
its joys and its pleasures, its hopes and its 
smiles, 


Shall our hallow’d goblet by him be partaken, 
Who’s center’d in self, and ne’er sympathy 
knew ; 
Whose heart no appeal of affection can wa- 
ken 
Whose hand still refuses soft Charity’s due ? 
Then think ye, who revel in plenty and splen- 
dour 
How many there pine in chill poverty’s 
blast, 
With forms full as fair, and with hearts full as 
tender, 
On the world’s friendless stage by adversity 
cast. 


Our bark be it tight thro’ life’s calm as we’re 
stealing, 
An3 its crew, undivided, this motto profess-- 
* May we never feel want,” and our hearts 
ne’er ** want feeling,” 
For the plaints and the cares of the child of 
distress. 
May the stranger in us ever find a protector ; 
Stif! outstretch’d be our hands to encourage 
the weak ; 
And the pearl above price, that dissolves in 
our nectar, 
Be the bright crystal tear down Humanity’s 
cheek, 
Liverpool, 31st July, 1817. 


— 


From the Literary Gazette, 


SONG, 


O Eden’s bowers, those lovely bowers ! 
Before they were tarnished by sin and 
by shame ; 
Where Heaven itself had planted flowers, 
Joy first from her home of Eternity came; 
She came with eyes so biue and bright, 
They seemed the very soul of light. 


In Eden’s buwers awhile she dwelt, 
While Eden was tit for an angel’s abode--- 
Alas ! that such a scene should melt, 


-And leave but.a black and bewildering road. 










When woman sinned, the charm was o’er, 
And joy resided there no more. 


Ah! Eden’s bowers are withered now, 

And joy is a wanderer, homeless on earth ;. 
Where chance may lead, her smiles endow 

The spot with a radiance of heavenly birth. | 
But soon she fiies, nor leaves a trace ; 
Still seeking some new dwelling place. 

Oct. 1817. J. A.W. 


i 


From the Annual Register. 


VERSES TO THE BROOK OF BOR- 
ROW DALE. 


By D****# Sek eeee + 


DIEU"! ye rocks, and thou sweet vale, 
Where winds the brook of Borrowdale: 

With lingering steps and sorrowing heart, 
From your sequester’d scenes I part. 
Adieu! sweet brook ! with crystal tide, 
Still o’er thy pebbled channel glide, 
And slowly pour thy stream serene, 
Through woody deils, and vallies green. 


Let other waters rudely sweep 

The clifts abrupt of yonder steep ; 
From useless noise accuire a name, 
Aud rise by violence to fame. 

These to survey, with idiot stare, 

Let Fashion’s wondering sons repair ; 
Admire the torrents of Lodore, 

So steep the fall---so loud the rear ; 
And ring the tauseating chime, 

Of cliffs and cataracts sublime. 





Be thine, sweet Brook, an huinbler fate ; 
Court not the honours that await 

The rude, the violent, the proud, 

And scorn the wonders of the crowd. rf 
Ye Naiads! who delight to lave 
Your lovely forms in this pure wave, 
Long o’er its peaceful banks preside, 
And guard its inoffensive tide ; 

Lest yon tall cliff, whose summit grey 
E’en now o’erlooks its darken’d way, d 
Shou'd headlong rust: with gath ring forte,. ‘ 
And violate its tranquil course. . 


et RR eis 


Or, if so undeserv'd a fate 

Should e’er my lovely Brook await, 
With gentle hands its current lead 
Along the flow’ry, fav’ ring mead, 4 
And yield it to some channel’s care, 
With bed as smooth, and banks as fairs 
Where shelter’d from the ruffling gale 
The streams may steal along the vale, 
Which Keswick’s awful hills surround. 
There, slowly winding, let them stray 
Along the scarcely sloping way, 

Till, tir’'d at Jast, their current dead, 
They sink inte their destin’d bed ; 

And shelter’d by yon flow’ry brake, 
Mix, silent, with the peaceful lake. 


These blessings, lovely Brook, be thine : 
Such be thy course, and such be mine. 


_ 





_ & eawsco ot 


+ Characterised as one “ who would have taken his 
place among the very first poets of the age, had he not 
rather chosen to become its first philosopher.” 
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BY THE SAME. 
LINGERING struggle of misfortune 
A past 


’ 
Here patient virtue found repose at last ; 
Unprais’d, pnowe, with cheerful steps she 
stray’ 
Thro’ life's bleak wilds, and fortune’s darkest 
shade; 
Nor courted fame to lend one friendly tay, 
To gild the dark’ ning horrors of the way. 


When fir’d with hope, or eager for applanse, 

The hero suffers in a public cause, 

Unfelt, unheeded, falls misfortune’s dart, 

And fame’s sweet echoes cheer the drooping 
heart. 

The patriot’s toils immortal laurels yield, 

And death itself is envied in the field. 


Her’s was the humbler, yet severer fate, 

To pine unnoticed in a private state ; 

Her’s a the suff ’rings which no laurels 
ring, 

The eoaaitee labours which no muses sing, 

The cares that hannt the parent and the wife, 

And the still sorrow’s of domestic life. 


What though no pageant o’er her humble earth 
Proclaim the empty honours of her birth ! 
What tho’ around no sculptur’d columns rise, 
No verse records the conquests of her eyes ! 
Yet here shall flow the poor’s unbidden tear, 
And feeble age shall shed his blessings here : 


Here shall the virtues which her soul pos- 
sess’d, 

With sweet remembrance soothe a husband’s 
breast ; 

And here in silent grief, shall oft repair 

The helpless objects of her latest care, 

Recal her worth, their adverse fate bemoan, 

And in a mother’s woes forget their own. 


——o ee — 
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From the same. 


EPITAPH ON AN UN FORTUNATE 
YOUNG LADY. 
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From the European Magazine, Sept. 1817. 
THE FREED NEGRO. 
A Song. 
BY MIss EDGEWORTH. 


REEDOM! Freedom! happy sound, 
Magic laod this British ground ; 
Touch it slave, and slave be free, 
Tis the land of Liberty. 


Indian Obee’s wicked art, 

Sicken slow poor Negro’s heart ; 
English Obee make the slave 

Twice be young and twice be brave. 


Quick the magic, ‘strong the power--- 
See man changing in an hour ! 

For the day tiat makes him free, 
Double worth that man shall be. 


Massa ! grateful Quaco do 

Twice the work of slave for you ; 
Figit for Massa twice as long; 
Love for Massa twice as stroug. 


a 
From the New. Monthly Magaine. 


THE FRENCHMAN IN THE AIR- 
BALLOON. 


Translated from the Latin. 


HE lark, on rasset vinions borne, 
With carol song salutes the morn, 
In regions unconfin’d ; 

The arrow skims the air along, 

Sped by the arm of archer strong, 

Seeming to tow’r the clouds among, 
And fleeter than the wind : 


Ev’n so the Frenchman bold explores 
Th’ etherial void, and poising soars, 
While winds his carcase bear. 
With ** gaping wonderment” we all 
Now yield the meed of praise withal, 
That air is light, and that the Gaul 
Is lighter still than air, 
Oct. 1817. 


=a 





LONDON LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


ae 


"Tat coming season promises to be one 
& which will afford rich sources of enter- 
iainment to the Literary and Fashionable 
World. Among the more prominent works 
which will appear almost immediately, we 
hear, are, Madame de Stael’s Memoirs of the 
Private Life of her Father, the celebrated M. 
Necker ; another volume of Memoirs of the 
Public and Private Life of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, written by himself ; Napoleon, his own 
Historian ; Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and 
of Sentiment, by Anne and Annabella 
Jumptre ; Rome, Naples, and Florence, in 
1817; Sketches of the Present State of Socie- 
ty and Manners, the Arts, Literature, &c. of 
these celebrated Cities, with Anecdotes of 
their Inhabitants,and of distinguished Visitors, 
ritish and Foreign. 


Lord Byron’s fertile muse has again teemed. 
The_ lovers of poetry will rejoice to hear that 
the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold has arrived 
in town from the Continent, and there is no 
danger of a treasure of this sort being long 
concealed from the public eye. 


The celebrated Kotzebue has published, in 
German at Keenigsherg, the “Tefters of Ma- 


dame Bertrand, written from St. Helena, and 
addressed to a Friend in France; translated 
from the French.” The work is an octavo of 
100 pages, and, adds the ** Bibliographie de la 
France,” whence we extract this notice, a 
fabrication by the President. 


A narrative of a Residence in Japan, in the 
years 18t1, 1812, and 1813, with observations 
on the country and people of Japan, by Ca 
tain Golownin of the Russian navy, isint 
press. 

Not fewer than four editions of Voltaire’s 
worksare at thismoment publishing in France, 


Miss Edgeworth’s Ormond has been alread 
translated into French, by the author of Fi 
teen Days, and of Six Months in London. 


Miss Lefanu, the authoress of Strathallan, 
will publish a new Novel ina few days. 


Mr. Ryley of Liverpool has in the press a 
new novel, entitled Fanny Fitzyork,in 3 vols, 


In the press, the History of Elsmere and 

Rosa, an Episode : the Me atter by Joha 

Mathers ; ‘the Grave by a Solid Gentleman. 
The Quakers, a Tale; by Eliza B. heester. 
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A volume of poetical trifles has been pub- 


London Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


{von @ 


The first is by Dr. Crarge Apet, physician 


lished under the title of ‘* Rough Sketches of and naturalist to the Embassy, and is entitled, 


Bath, Imitations of Horace, Lines on Caraboo, 
and other Poems ; by Q-in-the-corner.” Mr. 
Q-in-the-corner appears to be a young author, 
and gives fair promise of something better in 
after-times. 

A sma!l volume under the title of ** Plurality 
of Worlds, or Letters, Se. occasioned by Dr. 
Chalmers’s Discourses,” discusses, in the spirit 
of scepticism, most of the priociples and facts 
of modern astronomy ; and charges Dr. Chal- 
mers with applying what the author considers 
as errors of science to the higher claims of 
theology. 

The characteristic sketch, by Professor En- 

1, entitled, Laurence Stark, or the Hamburgh 

erchant, and deciared by some of theGerman 
critics to be the most perfect novel in their 
language, is, we hear, about to appear in an 
English translation. 


A new satirical novel, called ‘The Steyne,” 
will make its appearance early in November, 


Melcombe Lodge, or gr of Family Pride, 
in 4 vols. by a Lady, will beready in Nov. 


At press, Manners, a novel ; 3 vols. 


Mr. C. Fiest will soon publish the Wreath 
of Solitude and other Poems. 


Dr. Bucaanan will immediately put to the 
ress, an Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul. 
his gentleman practised asa physician for 

several years in that country, during which 
time he was employed in collecting informa- 
tion relative to its natural, civil, and political 
condition. 

A Narrative is printing of Discoveries in 

Africa by Mr.Burguaror. He has forsome 
ears been travelling in the countries south of 
ypt, in the disguise of an Arab, and by the 
name of Shekh Ibrahim, under the auspices of 
the African Association. He is still, it is said, 
prose-uting his discoveries, and entertains san- 
ine hopes of being able to reach Tombuctoo, 
rom the east, and proceed from that city to 
the western coast. This would perfect the 
geography of northern Africa. 


The Rev. C. Maturtn, author of the trage- 
dy of Bertram,is printing Tales in three vols. 


Mr. Jonn Brown has a poem in the press 
in five cantos, entitled, Psyche, or the Soul. 


Such is the incessant activity of the press in 
the northern metropolis, that one publishing 
establishment announces for speedy publica- 
tion the following new and promising works : 

l. Mandeville, a domestic story of the sev- 
eateenth century in England ; by Wm. Gop- 
WIN, author of ** Caleb Williams ;” in $3 vols. 

2. Rob Roy,a novel ; by the author of Wa- 
verley. &c. in three vols, 12mo. 

3. Travels from Vienna through Lower Hun- 
gary, with some account of Vienna during the 

ngress ; by R. Brieut, M.D. in 4to. with 
aumerous engravings. 

4. Dr. Bucaanan’s Nepaul. 

5.. An Account of the Life and Writings of 
the late John Erskine, of Carnock, D.D. by 
Sir Henry MonceaierrWettwoon, bart. 8vo. 
Besides numerous extensive works iv progress. 


Three considerable works on the late Em- 
bassy to China have already been announced, 
and seem likely to afford the literary world 
considerable gratification in the ensuing winter. 


Personal Observations made during the Pro- 
gress of the British Embassy through China, 
and on its Voyage to and from that Country,in 
the years 1816 and 1817, It will comprise . 
the author’s personal narrative of the most in- | 
teresting events which befel the British Em- 
bassy from the time ofits leaving England to 
its return ; together with his remarks on the 
geology, natural history, and manners of the 
countries visited. It will be printed in quarto, 
and be illustrated by maps and other engra- 
viugs, under the sanction of the Hon. East- 
India Company, and be dedicated by permis- 
sion to Lord Amherst. 

The second* is by Georce EL tits, esq. one 
of the commissioners of the embassy, in a quars 
to volume, with an atlas of engravings. 

And the third isby Capt. Basm Hatz, of 
the Lyra,and will relate chiefly to the nautical 
concerns and discoveries, with new charts,&c. 


* Since published. 


NEW NOVELS, &c. PUBLISHED. 


Rosabella ; or the Mother’s Marriage. By 
the author of the Romance of the Pyrennees, 
Santo Sebastiano, &c. 38 vols. 

The Leper of the City of Aoste: translated 
from the French, by Helen Maria Williams. 

Some Account of Myself. By Charles, Earl 
of Erpingham. 4 vols. 

Prejudice and Physiognomy. By Azile 
D’Arcy. 3 vols. 

Beauchamp ; or the Wheel of Fortune. By 
James Holroyd Fielding. 4 vols. 

Howard Castle ; or a Romance from the 
Mountains. 5 vols. 

Conirdan; or the St.Kildans; a Moral Tale. 
By the Author of Hardenbrassand Haverill. 

Zapoyla, a dramatic Poem, by Coleridge. 

The Confession, or the Novice of St. Clare, 
and other poems,by author of Purity of Heart. 

Chinese Tales. 24mo, 4s, 6d. 

Theodosius and Constantia. 24mo. 3s. 

Six Weeks in Paris, or a Cure for the Gallo- 
mania; by a late Visitant. 3 vols. 

Adventures of a Post-Captain, Nos. I. and 
II. (to be completed in 12.) 

Jessy, or the Rose of Donald’s Cottage. 4 vis. 

Evening Hours; a collection of Original 
Poems. 

Dow’t Despair, a tale; by W.Beck, dedica- 
ted to the British and Foreign School Society. 

A Narrative of asingular Imposition prac- 
tised upon the Benevolence of a Lady in the 
Vicinity of Bristol, by a young Woman of the 
name of Mary Wilcox, alias Baker, alias Ba- 
kerstendt, alias Caraboo, Princess of Javusa. 

Rosa, or Village Incidents. 2 vols. 

Tales of the Fire-side. 3 vols. 

Ramirez, a poem ; by A. C. Dallas, 

The Greeks, a satirical poem. ; 

Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scotish Di- 
alect: by Robert Tannahill. 

The Hours, a poem; by J. Hudson. : 

The History of the Ancient Noble Family 
of Marmyun; their singular office of king's 
champion, by the tenure of the baronial manor 
of Serivelsby, in the county of Lincoln: also, 
other dignitorial tenures, and the services 
London, Oxford, &c. on the coronation-day § 
by T. C. Banks, esq. j 

‘The Vicar of Wakefield, a Melo-dramatic 
Burletta, in three Acts; by Thomas Dibdin. 

The Youthful Days of Frederic the Great; @ 

melo-drama, in two Acts. 





